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a N THE belief that when the needs of deaf children 
be are better understood, the children will be better 
= educated, this special number of the Volta Review has 
"hb been planned to contribute to that understanding. The 
eo issue is important to parents because most of the con- 
T 
with tents deal with topics which concern them; to teachers 
“a because they wrote most of the articles, and because 
ra anything that benefits the parents of their pupils will 
ing in time be reflected in the classroom. 
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For those who never expected to hear agai 





THE FIRST SIX-TUBE HEARING AID 


(all-in-one) 





You’ve heard a lot about the miracle drugs—here is a 
hearing aid which comes close to being a miracle. So 
powerful it brings hearing to those who, until now, have 
never been able to get help from a hearing aid, as well as 
to those whose deafness has progressed beyond the ability 
of their present aids to help them. And to others, dissatis- 
fied with their present instruments, here is another advance 
in better hearing. 


wil’s the new Sonotone Hearing Powerhous 


This is the compact hearing aid Whether you need air conduction or, 
which—by an engineering “miracle’— more particularly, bone conduction, the 
has six tubes instead of the usual three Sonotone “966” will bring you better 


—gives ten times the power of the or- hearing. So don’t despair in a world 
of silence. Visit your local Sonotone 


office and investigate this newest Sono- 
tone contribution to better hearing. 


dinary hearing aid. 

Powerful, yes—but a controlled pow- 
er, for the “966” is readily adjusted to 
the individual; extra loud sounds are 
automatically softened; a bifocal con- 
trol—which you adjust—reduces back- 
ground noise. The Sonotone external — 

: . “oh ch” New users frequently have difficulty © 
microphone banishes the “sh-sh” caused coming accustomed to o Sauna 


by clothes rubbing. Sonotone provides the personal follow-up 
essential to rehabilitate the hard of hear 
ing person and to see that they continue 
fo secure the best possible hearing — 


Sonotone Corporation indefinitely. 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BURBAU, headquarters of ' 
the Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the largest in 
the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re- 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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MARIAN HUBBARD BATES LAYS A WREATH BESIDE THE BUST OF HER GREAT-GRAND 
FATHER, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. DR. SOCKMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE HALL OF F 
LOOKS ON. STORY ON PAGE 348. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


LETTER I received the other day from 
[& the mother of a little deaf boy began 
fith a notable sentence: 
“I have spent more time in the last four 
geeks on a project called ‘Calming Mamma 
pwn’ than I have on little Billy.” 
1 knew exactly what she meant, for I 
lad been writing her letters that ended 
most invariably with, “ Relax, lady, re- 
You don’t have to do it all in a few 
fonths.”” And I wished that more mothers 
young deaf children would embark on 
project of “calming Mamma down.” 
in recent years, so many people have 
arted telling mothers of young deaf chil- 
fen what to do that I think it is about time 
imebody suggested to them what not to 
, and that is what this letter is about. 
Ws directed to parents of two-year-olds, 
feause I think their problem is different 
pm that faced by mothers and fathers 
children who are three or four or five 
ts old. So, parents whose children are 
), or younger, please listen. 
The reason I say your problem is differ- 
] eit is that you are closer to your first reali- 
Mation of your child’s handicap; and your 
peild himself has more recently come 
Mrough a succession of examinations and 
fis and treatments to find out what was 
ong, and what might be done about it 
hedically. 
“You may or may not have accepted the 
that the deafness cannot be cured, 
fH you are beset by the conviction that 
Omething must be done at once, if not 
edically, then educationally. Something 
t be done about speech, and about a 
ng aid, and about behavior problems, 
amd you feel that it is imperative to start 
Tight away. 
You have been told, perhaps, that speech 
sons should begin as early as possible. 
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TO MOTHERS OF TWO-YEAR-OLDS 


By Harriet Montacue 


and so you start looking for a teacher or 
a school, almost any teacher or any school 
that will accept a two-year-old deaf child 
and undertake to teach him to speak. Some- 
body tells you about a wonderful teacher 
of speech on the other side of town, or in 
the next town, twenty-five or thirty miles 
away. You telephone and find that this 
teacher will take private pupils, and you 
immediately make arrangements for lessons 
two or three times a week, although this 
involves taking your two-year-old on a long 
trip by bus or car, an hour or more each 
way, in order to obtain a half hour speech 
lesson. 

Or perhaps you hear about a fine nurs- 
ery school for the deaf in a public school, 
ten or fifteen miles away from your part 
of town. Most of the children in the be- 
ginning class are three or four years old, 
but you have talked to the teacher of the 
nursery school group, and she is willing to 
stretch a point and accept your two-year- 
old along with the others. She tells you that 
the companionship of the other children 
will be good for him—which is true—and 
that he “may pick up some lipreading.” 
The school provides bus service, but the 
bus does not come as far as your home; 
so you start a program which involves get- 
ting your two-year-old off with his father 
at half past seven in the morning, and this 
means getting him up at six-thirty. His 
father takes him to the corner where the 
school bus picks him up at eight o’clock. 
He is in school from nine until two-thirty, 
when the bus takes him back to the starting 
point, and you meet him and bring him 
home, getting home around four o'clock. 
He has had an eight or nine hour day, and 
that is a very long day for a two-year-old. 

No amount of speech is worth all that 
sacrifice in time and fatigue and nervous 
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strain; and as a matter of fact, the amount 
of speech any two-year-old can absorb in 
a brief lesson is very small anyhow. 

“But,” you ask, “isn’t there a constantly 
growing movement to get deaf children into 
school earlier? Doesn’t everybody say that 
the years from one to six are the most im- 
portant in the child’s educational life?” 

Yes, the early years are important, and 
speech teaching is important, and what the 
child learns right now, at two years of age, 
may have a considerable influence on his 
future. But you should learn something 
about your problem before you make a 
plan of action, and you should consider all 
the factors in the case and weigh them in 
the order of importance. And you may be 
surprised to learn that there are many 
things more important than speech. 

Lipreading and language come before 
speech. Your child’s health and general 
well-being come before speech. Your own 
understanding of the problem and your 
own adjustment to it may prove the most 
important factor of all. 

Weigh cause and effect, study cost and 
price. I don’t mean cost in money. Good 
speech lessons from a teacher who under- 
stands her job are well worth paying for. 
But consider the strain and fatigue for both 
you and your child; consider what other 
things you will have to forego in return 
for these immediate speech lessons. And 
remember that your child is a child and 
not merely a deaf child. 

Wait. Don’t be in a hurry. Relax and 
let your child relax. He needs rest and 
peace of mind right now, and so do you. 
Give yourself time to look around and de- 
cide what you really want for your child 
and what is the best way to get it. “I want 
him to talk.” you will reply at once. Yes, 
of course; so does everybody else who has 
anything to do with the deaf. We all want 
the deaf child to talk. But we know that 
you cannot hasten the educational process. 

If you can give your child the “social 
experience” of nursery school by taking him 
a few blocks from home and leaving him 
in a good nursery—for either deaf or hear- 
ing children — through the morning, go 
ahead. But if it involves the long-drawn, 
complicated journey I outlined above, wait. 
The average two-year-old is not very much 
interested in playing with other children 
his age, though he loves to watch them. 
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Usually, he is more dependent on aduls 
than on children, and he is very dependen 
onihis mother. He wants her and he needs 
her while he is growing out of the baby 
stage and into the more adventurous out 
look of the three-year-old. 

There is no hard and fast rule, of course 
Different children have different attitudes 
and inclinations just as adults have. Buy 
you can be pretty sure that your two-year 
old needs what you can give him just now 
far more than he needs the ministrations of 
any school or teacher. He needs your lov 
and acceptance and your help and com 
panionship more than he needs lessons in 
speech. And the kind of simple lessons you 
can give him at home will supply his needs 
much better than the more formal lessons 
you secure at heavy cost in time, fatigue 
and financial outlay. 

“But I have no training,” you object 
“IT am a busy woman with a house anda 
husband and three small children, one of 
them deaf. I have not seen half a dozen 
deaf people in my whole life. I haven't the 
slightest idea how to begin to teach him’ 

Suppose you start just by talking to him 
and encouraging everybody else to talk to 
him. Don’t try to make him understand; 
don’t try to find out how much he under 
stands: just talk. Make sure that hei 
looking at you, and that he knows wha 
you are talking about—show him the ob 
ject or the action—and then go ahead and 
say something. He will not understand you 
at first; but if you make a special poitl 
of saying something to him every time ht 
looks at you voluntarily, you will, in a fev 
months, have built up a surprisingly sati* 
factory means of communication which wil 
eventually develop into a vocabulary. 

It isn’t always easy to have words righ 
on the end of your tongue, but your childs 
attention span is brief, and you will hat 
to make use of that split second flash @ 
interest, and say something to him quickly 
You don’t have to jog him or poke him™ 
make him look at you. Wait till he tum 
of his own accord, with a question in his 
eye, and then speak to him at once, and 
it every time. 

If you and every member of your family 
will do this one thing, every chance yo 
get, for six or eight months, you will notit 
a very great difference in your child. ! 


(See “Two,” page 392) 
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TELEVISION FOR THE DEAF 
By. HELEN S. LANE 


ELEVISION has opened a new field 

of education and entertainment for the 
deaf child. The radio as a source of edu- 
cation and entertainment has been a plea- 
sure denied the deaf; one they could not 
discuss with hearing friends. It is true 
that some deaf children with residual hear- 
ing get sensory stimulation out of amplified 
sound of the radio and many can distin- 
guish speech from music, male from female 
yoices, and differences in rhythmic pattern. 
These responses are food for conversation 
of parents of the deaf—but not for the 
deaf and their hearing friends. 

Now that vision has been added, how 
do the deaf respond? What are their fa- 
yorite programs? How much do they get 
from the programs? These questions were 
placed before the housemothers of several 
age groups of children at Central Institute 
in dormitories where a television set is 
available. 

For boys and girls from 6 to 9 years of 
age, the television program provides an 
excellent incentive to hurry through routine 
dormitory tasks such as bathing, picking 
ip toys, and changing clothes. Among the 
favorite programs at this age level are the 
loo Parade and the Super Circus. Western 
stories and animal pictures arouse keen 
interest. Dancing is a great favorite of the 
litle girls who take dancing lessons. These 
children do not like the puppets. 

Boys 9 to 14 like the action programs. 
All Westerns. animal programs, and stories 
of airplanes and cars are high on their list. 
This group expresses a preference for an 
adventure serial such as the Space Cadets. 
Super Circus and Zoo Parade are thorough- 
ly enjoyed teo. The puppet shows are 
merely tolerated while waiting for the next 
program. ' 

The older group of boys (14 to 16) se- 
lect the adventure serials such as Space 
Cadets, the Wranglers’ Club, and Hopalong 
Cassidy. They add to their list the Camel 
News Show which brings them a daily 
newsreel. Special interest has been for war 
news. On week-ends, when they can stay 
up later, they choose wrestling, boxing, and 
other sports events. 

Both boys and girls enjoy the Variety 


Shows made up of slapstick comedy, acro- 
batic acts, and dancing. If an adult will 
outline the plot of the plays with less ac- 
tion, the older children are interested in 
them, too. 

Teachers take advantage of television in 
the educational programs to portray events 
of historical importance. Television can 
make history live for the children and is 
an excellent visual aid to teaching. 

Television programs can be controlled 
in a dormitory better than they are con- 
trolled in some homes. The school schedule 
interferes with many programs. For ex- 
ample a five-thirty supper hour prevents 
residential pupils from viewing some pro- 
grams the day pupils see at home. Bed- 
time in a dormitory follows the routine and 
children are aware that study hall hours 
are not altered to conform with TV pro- 
grams. 

Television tastes of deaf children seem 
to parallel their movie tastes. Action and 
sports are favorites. Deaf children differ 
from those with hearing in their lack of 
enjoyment of puppets. 

The following precautions must be fol- 
lowed by houseparents in school and par- 
ents at home in the use of television for 
the children: 

1. There must be guidance in the selection of 
programs, 

2. There should be adequate control of the 
time of programs and the frequency with which 
they are watched. 

3. There must be a readiness to explain stories 
and supplement information presented on tele- 
vision programs. 

4. The television program should not become 
a substitute for activity or events in a real situa- 
tion. It is much easier to entertain children by 
permitting them to watch TV than to supervise 
active play out-of-doors; it is easier for adults 
to supervise children watching a ball game on 
TV than at the ball park. 

In conclusion I should like to quote Dr. 
Silverman, Director of Central Institute, 
who said on a television program portray- 
ing the story of Central Institute and en- 
titled “The Silent World”: 

“Through the miracle of television the 
deaf have broken through the last barrier 
of the Silent World. Now the sports, the 


(See “Television,” page 392) 
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ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN TOWARDS TELEVISION 


Comments from the Lexington School for the Deaf 


HE tastes of deaf individuals, much 
like those of the hearing, vary a great 
deal depending on many outside factors 
rather than just the medium of television. 
Some generalizations may be made. 
Action programs are the favorites: 
1. Cowboy films (Hopalong Cassidy. 
Gabby Hayes, etc.) 
2. The “Big Top” (circus type) 
Zoo Program 

3. Children’s Programs (with children 

entertaining ) 

Older groups also like to watch celebri- 
ties, fashion shows, and the Kate Smith 
Program in addition to those mentioned 
above. 

No deaf group likes a program which 
depends heavily on discussion. 

Lipreading is not easy on television, and 
even the good lipreaders can not get too 
much unless there is a good deal of action 
or continuity. 

Those who watch regularly do not com- 
plain of eyestrain. 

Counselors feel that programs should be 
chosen carefully rather than have the chil- 
dren just sit and watch anything that comes 
on. This also means that a taste in tele- 
vision must be developed similarly to our 
reading habits, choice of movies, plays, etc. 

—PavuL RoTTer 
Assistant to the Superintendent 


The Programs Children Like 


The programs on television that I think 
are just fine for children are not the pro- 
grams which they are enthusiastic about, 
any more than the books which we wish 
children would read instead of comics. | 
have particularly noticed that chalk talks 
and puppet shows are “booed off” the 
screen, the youngsters asking for cowboy 
and bang-bang stuff. 

Programs with plenty of action such as 
“Big Top,” with music, dancing and stunts, 
appeal very much to both hearing and deaf 
children. The Zoo program on Sunday 
afternoon is also good and liked by the 
children. Hopalong Cassidy is a favorite. 
along with Gabby Hayes. The older girls 
like famous people and movie stars, fashion 
shows and the Kate Smith program. 


I would like to test the endurance of 
some children to see how long they could 
watch, for it seems there are some who 
never tire of watching. The more active 
children continue to like play, which is a 
normal and healthy attitude. 

Some of the girls have shown consider. 
able interest in children participating. Even 
though it is piano playing, which likely 
they cannot hear, they seem amazed that 
children have such talent. They are very 
much excited whenever they recognize a 
movie star or someone whom they know. 
It would give some of ours quite a thrill 
to give an action program sometime. 

Perhaps more time is needed to test the 
values of lipreading. I only know that 
when there is too much talking the children 
are quick to tell me “Talk, talk, talk too 
much!” 

—BeEaTRICE HOopckKINs 
Director of Activities 


What the Children Say About It 


I have no television set but sometimes 
I go to my friend’s house. 

My favorite program is “Jack Carter 
Show.” It is very funny. 

Sometimes I get tired of television and 
my eyes hurt. 

I can read the lips quite well. 

I like television better than the movies. 

—ANN HassoLpt 


My favorite program is “Broadway Open 
House.” I get tired of artists. 

No, it does not hurt my eyes. 

I read the lips most of the time. 

I like the television better than the 


movies. 
—Mary Donorrio 


My favorite program is “Your Show 
Shows.” It is very funny. I do not gé 
tired of the television. 

No, it does not hurt my eyes. 

I can read the lips most of the time. — 

I like television better than the movies. 

—SALLY SCIACCA 


My favorite program is “Man Against 
Crime.” I almost never get tired of tele 


(See “Attitudes,” page 390) 
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INCE the foregoing reports were re- 
DS ceived, comments have come from sev- 
eral other centers on the reaction of chil- 
dren and their teachers and parents to 
television. On the whole, teachers like and 
approve of television for their pupils where 
a measure of control can be readily exer- 
cised, as in the residential schools, and they 
are less enthusiastic where the children set 
their own standards of time and choice of 
program. 


Television for Junior High School 
Day Students 


Mrs. Nett Driccs ReEep, Coordinator of 
Classes for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
at the James A. Foshay Junior High School 
in Los Angeles (whose pupils live at home), 
says: “Of course, unless the parents are 
strict about bed time, some of the children 
stay up too late and are extremely irrita- 
ble or even ill the next day.” She says, fur- 
ther: 

“As you know, deaf and extremely hard 
of hearing children love to ‘talk’ with each 
other. TV gives them one more big topic of 
conversation! In this respect, it is detri- 
mental to their school work because it is 
more difficult to get their minds off the 
programs they have been ‘re-hashing’ be- 
fore school, between periods, and at lunch 
time. More day dreaming goes on, and 
usually they are dreaming about what their 
favorite TV hero was doing last night.” 

Mrs. Reed’s summary of the results of 
the teachers’ survey among these junior 
high school day students indicates that 
most popular among the programs are 
westerns, wrestling matches, and quiz pro- 
grams. The deaf children felt they could 
tad the lips a little in from 25% to 75% 
of the programs. They get the plot mainly 
from the action. Most of the hard of hear- 
ing said they could hear it well enough 
s0 that they didn’t have to read lips. The 
children agree that TV does not help them 
with their school work. The teachers say 
they think the effect of TV on school work 
is, in the main, bad except for a very little 
knowledge they gain about sports and cur- 
tent news. The children seemed to think, 
when questioned, that it might help them 
a little in lipreading. 








MORE ABOUT TELEVISION 


Television at the Preschool Level 


June MILLER, Educational Director of the 
Hearing and Speech Department at the 
University of Kansas Medical Center, adds 
a new thought in connection with the ines- 
timable value of television in carrying the 
message of a school’s work to the public: 

“With the sudden surge of television into 
the Middlewest and the joining with the 
coaxial cable, teaching in the Preschool for 
the Deaf at the University of Kansas Medi- 
cal Center has taken on a somewhat differ- 
ent slant. 

“It all became evident when I returned 
last October from a national convention 
loaded down with pictures of the train on 
which I had ridden, the hotel in which I 
had stayed, and a folder of postcards of 
the city. I took a group of three of the 
four-year-old children to tell about the trip. 
I showed them some of the pictures but 
slipped over a picture of a stadium. One 
of the children grabbed the folder saying 
‘I know, I know.’ Of course I asked the 
four-year-old if.-he and his mother and 
daddy had gone to a football game in the 
stadium. The child answers, ‘No, Moth- 
er, Daddy, Judy, I know TV.’ 

“This brought a new realization of the 
broadening aspect of television. Similar 
situations have continued during the year. 
During the play periods you will see imi- 
tations of some of the performers of the 
previous night’s TV program, including 
Hopalong Cassidy as they ride the ‘rocky 
horse.’ 

“On February 3, some of the children 
appeared on the local television station. 
The program did not come on until about 
10:30 at night and we were not at all sure 
that the children would be awake enough 
to really take part. They wandered into the 
studio a little astonished and bewildered. 
The moderator of the program walked into 
the studio at that time and three small pairs 
of eyes popped open wide. The three-year- 
old pointed and smiled, the four-year-old 
almost knocked me down to point out a 
friend, and the five-year-old walked over to 
the announcer saying, “I know, I know.” 
The announcer could not have been more 
pleased if the President had recognized 


(See “More Television,” page 388) 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL IN THE HALL OF FAME 


By LAurRA STOVEL 


\ May 24, 1951, a distinguished audi- 

ence of invited guests, including edu- 
cators, physicians, diplomats, clergymen. 
and officers of the Armed Forces, assem- 
bled in the Library Auditorium of New 
York University to witness the unveiling of 
bronze busts of Alexander Graham Bell 
and William Crawford Gorgas. The fol- 
lowing day the busts and tablets were 
placed in the University’s Hail of Fame for 
Great Americans. 

The bust of Dr. Bell, the work of Stan- 
ley Martineau, was unveiled by the inven- 
tor’s daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor of 
Bethesda, Md., and that of Dr. Gorgas, by 
the physician’s daughter, Mrs. William D. 
Wrightson of Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dr. Oliver E. Buckley, chairman of the 
Board of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
in paying tribute to the inventor and teach- 
er of the deaf, said that “his zeal in help- 
ing people communicate their thoughts and 
feelings gave him the inspiration that led 
to the invention of the telephone.” 

Mrs. Grosvenor removed the purple satin 
veil from the lifelike bust of her father, 
and charming little Marian Hubbard Bates, 
the great-granddaughter of Dr. Bell, placed 
a handsome wreath, presented by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, at the foot of the bust. Mrs. Grosve- 
nor entertained the audience with delight- 
ful family reminiscences which evoked the 
heartiest applause of the afternoon. On the 
more serious side, she reminded the audi- 
ence that her father had established the 
Volta Bureau and the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf (now the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion for the Deaf). When anyone asked him 
what his vocation was he always replied, 
“T am a teacher of the deaf.” Her moth- 
er’s speech and lipreading ability, she said, 
was so good that her children and grand- 
children never thought of her as a deaf 
person—she was a real member of the fam- 
ily group, participating in all of its affairs. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, research con- 
sultant to General Motors and director of 
the Corporation, made an address in which 
he said that the “creative wealth” resulting 
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from inventions like the telephone had 
helped to make this country great. 

Fitting tributes were paid to the other 
distinguished American, General Gorgas. 
the physician who wiped out yellow fever 
and malaria in Panama, making possible 
the great Panama Canal. 

The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Diree- 
tor of the Hall of Fame, presided at the 
meeting. offering the invocation, respont- 
ing to Acting Chancellor Madden’s greet- 
ings, and introducing all speakers. The 
program was interspersed with delightful 
music by Miss Lucile Cummings and the 
University Chapel Choir. 

Following the ceremonies, tea was served 
at Faculty House to a limited number of 
the 500 guests who filled the auditorium 
capacity. Among the Volta Speech Asso 
ciation members who walked in the act 
demic procession were Dr. Clarence 
O’Connor, President, and Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake, Executive Secretary. 
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MY FATHER, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL* 


By Este May BELL GROSVENOR 


T IS a woncerful experience for me to 
l unveil in the world-renowned Hall of 
Fame this beautiful bronze statue of my 
own father, Alexander Graham Bell, by the 
distinguished artist, Mr. Martineau. 

Mr. Martineau, I congratulate you on a 
fine piece of work and a very good likeness. 

On behalf of my sister, Marian Bell Fair- 
child, and myself and our 32 children and 
grandchildren, many of whom are present 
todav. | wish to thank President Wilson 
and the one million stockholders of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for presenting this memorial to the 
Hall of Fame. 

My father was very much interested in 
the establishment of the Hall of Fame and 
often wondered whether he would have a 
niche here. I am happy that Dr. Gorgas is 
honored at the same time, as my father ad- 
mired him very much, and he was often 
at our house. 

I am glad that two of America’s great 
sientists, Dr. Buckley and Dr. Kettering, 
are to speak of my father’s life and scien- 
tific achievements. 

Of course, I know nothing personally 
about the invention of the telephone. That 
happened before I was born. My father 
worked very hard to complete the invention 
s0 that he could get money enough to mar- 
ty my mother. 

My mother was my father’s chief inspira- 
tion from the time he met her, a girl of 17, 
brought to him as a student by her mother, 
until the day of his death. I remember that 
he did most of his scientific work at night, 
sitting up often until daylight, and that he 
would wake my mother up out of a sound 
sleep in the middle of the night to tell her 
of some new idea or invention he had just 
thought out, which he couldn’t possibly 
wait until morning to tell her—and she 
would have been very much annoyed if he 
had waited, for she was as enthusiastic as 
he was about all his ideas. 

My father’s chief interest, even during 
his boyhood, was in the mechanism of 


‘Notes for speech by Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor at 
unveiling of statue of Alexander Graham Bell in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans on the campus of 
New York University, New York, May 24, 1951. 


speech, and later in the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. His mother and his wife were 
both deaf and never could hear over the 
telephone he invented. 

My mother read the lips and spoke so 
well that none of her family thought of 
her as being deaf. At the diningroom table 
my father included my mother in all con- 
versations. He would pound on the table to 
attract her attention, then she would watch 
his mouth and read from his lips the in- 
teresting story he was about to tell. 

He was much interested in day schools 
for the deaf as he felt it important that 
deaf children should mingle with their 
hearing associates and not form a group 
apart from the rest of the world. He be- 
lieved that many forms of deafness are 
hereditary and that if the deaf are thrown 
together they naturally tend to marry one 
another and might form a deaf variety of 
the human race. 

Whenever he was asked what his pro- 
fession was he said, “I am a teacher of 
the deaf.” If he was asked to talk to a 
legislature on behalf of public day schools 
for the deaf or to address the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, which he founded, or 
give counsel to the mother and father of a 
deaf child, no matter what else he had to 
do, he would leave everything to answer 
that call. 

I accompanied him on many occasions 
when he went to address the legislatures 
of Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
I was elected to go with him because he 
said I got him up in the morning without 
giving him a headache. 

My father was the soundest sleeper I 
have ever known. In fact, he did every- 
thing with great intensity—played the pi- 
ano all night, would work all day without 
eating, and slept so soundly it was almost 
impossible to waken him until he had his 
sleep out. 

When he was awakened it had to be done 
very quietly and gently. He used to wind 
a bath towel around his head to keep out 
the light, for if any ray of light fell on his 
eyes when he was waking, so sensitive to 


(See “Bell,” page 386) 
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ANY hard of hearing children enter 

elementary school severely retarded 
in language as compared with normally 
hearing children. 

For the most part, the school-age child 
handicapped in hearing has a fairly large 
noun vocabulary; he can recognize and 
correctly name the majority of the objects 
in his immediate environment. But he may 
be unable to communicate beyond this 
single word utterance. To him the single 
word constitutes a full statement and ex- 
presses for him quite well his feelings or 
desires at the moment. His parents have 
come to understand his one-word speech 
attempts and may not demand any more 
of him. Thus protected as he is in his 
home environment, the child feels secure. 
But when. he enters into another environ- 
ment. school, it is quite apparent that his 
power to express himself to new associates 
is inadequate. The youngster’s compre- 
hension is usually somewhat better than 
his speech, but even in this he is seriously 
retarded as compared with his normally 
hearing classmates. 

At this time parents realize the necessity 
for enlarging their child’s vocabulary, but 
even then the mother or father does not 
know of any methods to use in order to 
accomplish this in a way which will be 
painless to parents and child. The parents 
know the goal but do not know ways of 
reaching this goal. 

The purpose, then, of this article is to 
present suggestions to aid the parents in 
their work towards the development of the 
language ability of their school-age hard 
of hearing child. Further, these sugges- 
tions should do a great deal toward over- 
coming two important barriers which hin- 
der the youngster in his acquisition of lan- 
guage—a short attention span and an in- 
ability to concentrate. 

The main aim which the parent should 
have in mind in the presentation of the 
material which follows is the development 
of more adequate language on the part of 
the child. Therefore in communication with 
the child, it would seem wise to allow the 
youngster to utilize whatever means are 
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PARENTS AS TEACHERS: HOW TO HELP YOUR SCHOOL 
AGE HARD OF HEARING CHILD COMMUNICATE BETTER 


By Sipney Gopa 


available to him for the understanding and 
imitation of his parents’ speech—his lim 
ited hearing plus his lipreading ability, 


Teaching of Certain Verbs 

If the school-age child possesses a vocab. 
ulary of nouns, then this is the place at 
which to begin. The noun objects can form 
the stem from which planned verbal de. 
velopment can take place. 

Certain small toys or objects or pie 
tures of larger objects which your child 
enjoys can be used to advantage—hall, 
book, crayons, hammer, and _ pictures of 
bicycle, wagon, and bed. Use these fam. 
iliar articles with the necessary verbs. As 
a start, try these: want, have, give, pul, 
take, show, hide, find, see, look at, ete. 

Place these articles on a table and us 
such dialogue as the following: 

Parent: Let’s see. I want the ball. Give 
me the ball. 

(Child gives the ball to parent.) 

Parent: That’s right. You gave me the 
ball. Now I have the ball. What do you 
want? 

Child: Hammer. 

Parent: Do you want the hammer? 

Child: Yes (or shakes head). 

Parent: (Points to child) I' want the 
hammer. 

Child: I want the hammer. 

Parent: Good. Here. Here, I give you 
the hammer. You have the hammer. What 
do you have? (points to hammer). 

Child: Hammer. 

Parent: That’s right. You have the ham 
mer (points to child). I have the hammer. 

Child: I have the hammer. 

Parent: I want the ball. You give me 
the ball. (Child does so.) . 

Parent: (Points to child) I give you the 
ball. 

Child: I give you the ball. 

Continue until the child is able to us 
these three verbs “want,” “give,” and 
“have” in short sentences. Proceed sillr 
ilarly with the other verbs, always ass 
ciating the word with the appropriate a& 








1It is assumed that the child at this stage knows 
the pronouns “I and “you” and can use # 
words meaningfully. 
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tion. For example, teach put and take by 
jacing various objects on the table and 
aking them off. “I put the ball on the 
table; I take the ball off the table.” Hide 
the various objects in the room. “Can you 
fnd the ball? Look for the ball.” When 
the child finds the ball, insist that he say 
“I found the ball.” Reverse the procedure 
and let the child hide the ball. Then allow 
other members of the family to play, thus 
making this game a great deal of fun for 
everyone. 

Further lessons which can evolve from 
noun objects are the teaching of important 
verb actions with each particular noun: 
deep in the bed, write with the pencil, cut 
with the scissors, sit in the chair, eat the 
banana, watch the television, read the book, 
play with the ball, ride the wagon and 
bieyele, draw or color with the crayons, 
bang the hammer, etc. Place several ob- 
jects on the table—for example, pencil, 
banana, and book. Ask “What do we do 
with the pencil? What do we do with the 
banana? What do we do with the book?” 
At first a single word response would be 
aceptable—“‘write,” “eat,” and “read.” 
But later insist on a full sentence response: 
“We write with the pencil; we eat the 
banana; we read the book.” 

Vary the request by asking the child, 
‘Give me something we write with, some- 
thing we eat, something we read.” The full 
sentence response to this should be, “I 
give you the thing we write with, the thing 
we eat, the thing we read.” Put the article 
m the table; take it off; hide it; and find 
it as before. 

The Lotto sets procurable at many de- 
partment stores have excellent pictures of 
single objects. The set contains single 
pictures which duplicate the illustrations 
m the master cards. As a game, Lotto 
vill provide a great deal of delight to the 
child; and when utilized in the light of 
what has previously been written, the game 
can be very valuable educationally. That 
is, before the child receives the single pic- 
lure to place on his master card, he must 
“ty a sentence concerning the article. 


Use of One Specific Object as Focal 
Point of an Entire Lesson 
Certain entire lessons can be taught 


through the use of a single object, for ex- 
ample, ball. The child is able to perform 
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five actions with a ball—he can roll the 
ball, catch the ball, bounce it, kick it, and 
throw it. 

In addition to these action verbs, prep- 
ositions can also be taught through the 
use of this object. He can throw the ball 
high in the air, can throw it to you or any- 
one else; he can throw it over the chair 
and over the table. He can bounce the 
ball on the ground, against the wall. He 
can roll the ball under the table and under 
the chair. 

A book the child particularly enjoys is 
an excellent article around which a specific 
lesson can be built. 

Parent: Do you want me to read to you? 

(Child nods head.) 

Parent: (Points to child) Yes, I want 
you to read to me. 

Child: Yes, I want you to read to me. 

With the completion of each page: 

Parent: I can turn the page (shows 
how). Do you want to turn the page? 

Child: Yes (attempts to turn page, but 
parent prevents it).* 

Parent: (Points to child ) Yes, I want 
to turn the page. 

Child: Yes, I want to turn the page (does 
so). 


Pictures for Language Stimulation 


Pictures illustrative of certain actions 
are excellent for language stimulation and 
form a very important part of the reading 
readiness program. Therefore, search 
through the current magazines and cut out 
pictures which are within the framework 
of experience of the child. Try to find 
pictures which present various persons 
executing the action—a man combing his 
hair, a lady brushing her teeth, a baby 
sleeping, a boy flying a kite, a girl riding 
a bicycle, etc. Work on a few pictures at 
a time, asking “What is the man (lady, 
baby, boy, girl) doing?” Continue to work 
on the pictures until full sentence responses 
are given. Whenever possible, perform the 
action, saying, “See. I can do that. I can 
brush my teeth. I can comb my hair,” 
etc. “Can you?” Have the child do so. 
Put the pictures on the table, take them 
off, hide them, and find them as before. 


When your child is able to discuss the 


2At no time in the lesson should the child be 
allowed to perform an action without being given 
language for that action and without himself ex- 


pressing the language for the action. 
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picture with a single action, start working 
on pictures which show two or three ac- 
tions. Next use pictures which tell stories, 
one picture leading to the next. Ask such 
questions as “What do you see in this pic- 
ture? What is the girl doing? Why? 
What is happening in the next picture?” 
Through the use of story pictures you can 
begin teaching your child the meaning of 
the important question words “who.” 
“which,” “what,” “where,” “why,” and 
“when” which are among the most abstract 
of our language. 

Reading readiness books which can be 
purchased at book stores provide fine 
sources for pictures for language stimula- 
tion. These books contain many series of 
pictures which tell very interesting and 
amusing stories. Large picture books which 
can be obtained at the ten cent stores may 
be used very effectively. 


Talking Situations 


One of the most important procedures 
to follow in teaching the hard of hearing 
child is to continue to talk to him and 
never overlook him in any group discus- 
sion. But then the problem arises as to 
what to talk to him about and how to in- 
sure that he understands. Obviously the 
solution lies in choosing a subject which 
interests the child, and for the most part to 
associate the speech with the appropriate 
action. If your child carries his lunch 
to school, the preparation of his lunch 
affords such an example. 

Parent: Billy, let’s fix your lunch for 
school for tomorrow. First, we need bread 
for sandwiches. Where is the bread? Oh, 
I know, in the breadbox. Billy, get the 
bread from the breadbox. (Child does so.) 

Parent: (Points to child) I give you 
the bread. 

Child: I give you the bread. 

Parent: Fine. That’s fine. Now let’s 
make some sandwiches. What kind would 
you like? You had cheese sandwiches yes- 
terday. Do you want that again? 

Child: Yes, I want that; or no, I don’t 
want that. 

If the latter: 

Parent: What kind of sandwiches do 
you want? (Place various foods on table 
for him to choose.) Do you want the jelly? 
Do you want the tuna fish salad? Do you 
wish the cold chicken? 


The Volta Reviey 


As you make the sandwiches of yoy 
child’s choice, talk about the preparation 

a knife to spread the food, paper ty 
wrap it in, a bag to put the sandwich jp, 
Duplicate this procedure with fruit, beyep. 
age, cookies, and any other food in his 
lunch. 

Clothes can provide an excellent topic 
for discussion. What do you wear whe 
it rains, when it is hot. when it is cold? 
What clothes does mother wear? Wha 
clothes do father, sister, and brother wear? 

Orient your child in regard to time- 
days of the week and months of the year, 
You go to school on Monday through Fr 
day; you don’t go to school on Saturday 
or Sunday. Daddy works on Monday 
through Saturday; Daddy doesn’t work o 
Sunday. Hang a calendar in your childs 
room and mark off each day. You get» 
in the morning; you eat breakfast in the 
morning; you go to school in the morning, 
You go to bed at night; vou eat dinner a 
night. 

Take your child for a walk, or a ride 
in the car. What do you see, hear, smell, 
and feel? Point out such events as leaves 
falling from the trees in the fall, a man 
shoveling snow from his pathway to make 
walking easier, a lady holding on to her 
hat to keep the wind from blowing if 
away, a mother rolling her baby carriage, 
boys playing baseball. etc. Be sure the 
child understands the language you use t0 
talk of these happenings, and that he is able 
to discuss some of these events at least i 
part. Discuss all that transpired during 
the trip when you return home. 

Try a little creative dramatics upon a& 
riving home after a trip. The child will ce 
tainly enjoy play-acting or pantomiming 
much of what he saw. You might do like 
wise. In the case of pantomime, you might 
each attempt to guess what episode the 
other is portraying. 

Other subjects for discussion might i 
clude: ; 

1. Quality of various objects —s% 
shape, and color. Use such descriplivé 
words as round, flat, long, tall, short, big 
little, fat, and square. Try to teach thre 
of the primary colors. ; 

2. Quantity—how much or how malty: 
Teach the child to count to at least fivt 

3. Location of objects—under, tt 

(See “Communicate,” page 382) 
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HIS is graduation time. In large, bust- 

ling cities; in small, quiet hamlets; in 
colleges; in high schools; and in elementary 
ind special schools all over the land groups 
young people are marching in solemn 
lignity to receive diplomas or certificates 
yhich state that they have completed their 
pointed tasks. In a few moments you 
jo, as members of the Graduating Class of 
the Clarke School for the Deaf, will come 
frward to receive the certificates which 
vill bring to a close your happy and re- 
warding life at this fine school. 
The diploma earned by the West Point 
ow Annapolis graduate symbolizes the com- 
jetion by him of a long and arduous 
yriod of preparation for the career of pro- 
ting our country. The young doctor’s 
liploma indicates to the world that he is 
ww ready to begin the noble work of 
healing mankind. The high school diploma 
lls the boy or girl graduate that he is 
nw qualified to begin his search for an 
dlective college education. But what about 
your certificate that you will receive today ? 


| Vhat does it say? What does it mean? 


The words that you will find printed on 
this certificate indicate that you have fin- 
ished the elementary program prescribed 
ly your school and accordingly will be 
maduated from the eighth grade of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf. These words, 
however, tell only a small part of the dra- 
matic story of your achievement. They do 
not tell, for example, the story of courage 
ind vision that has made this day possible. 
lt me tell you this story once more, for 
een though you may have heard it before, 
itis well worth repeating. 

If you had been born several hundred 
eats ago, it is quite probable that you 
vould have grown to manhood or woman- 
lod without seeing much of the world or 
vithout being seen by many people, for 
you would probably have been hidden 
ivay from the public by your parents. In 
Ose days most people did not believe it 
"a possible for the deaf to be educated. 
Y were generally regarded as being 
es 
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A STORY OF VISION AND COURAGE* 


By CiarReNcE D. O’Connor 


feeble minded. Fortunately for you, some 
people of vision did not believe this, so 
efforts were made here and there to edu- 
cate the deaf. In took great courage to do 
this because it seemed like such an impos- 
sible task. Some success was experienced 
and this led others also to believe it could 
be done, and thus gradually more and 
more attention was given to the deaf. 

When the United States was quite young 
very little was done to educate the deaf in 
this country. For the most part little deaf 
children were kept at home, and although 
they grew physically to manhood and 
womanhood they remained little children 
mentally, for they had no language and 
no education. Some parents were not satis- 
fied with these conditions and wanted bet- 
ter things for their deaf children. Among 
them were the parents of a little deaf girl 
in Connecticut whose name was Alice Cogs- 
well. They were sure that their daughter 
could learn just like other children. So 
they finally persuaded a young man named 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet to go to Europe 
and learn all he could about educating deaf 
children. Dr. Gallaudet was one of the 
early pioneers in the field of educating the 
deaf who had courage and vision, and this 
led him to dedicate himself to the welfare 
of the deaf. It was he who established the 
first school for the deaf in the United 
States. This was in 1817 and the school 
was the American School for the Deaf at 
West Hartford, Connecticut. It is probable, 
however, that even Dr. Gallaudet would 
not have done anything about the educa- 
tion of the deaf if it had not been for the 
parents of Alice Cogswell. They insisted 
that their child was not feeble minded but 
was just like all other girls except for her 
hearing, and that in some way she could 
be educated just like other children. 

So, Alice Cogswell’s parents, and other 
parents who were to follow and who were 
to ask for even greater opportunity for 
their deaf children, are today deserving of 
high praise for their courage and vision. 

The basic philosophy of the educational 
program for the deaf that was established 
in America by Dr. Gallaudet in 1817 was 
that the primary medium of communica- 
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tion for the deaf, both for educational pur- 
poses while in school and socially and vo- 
cationally in public life, must be manual— 
that is, a combination of signs and finger 
spelling. Little attention was given to 
teaching deaf children to speak and to read 
the lips. This was thought to be fantastic 
wishful thinking, impractical and impossi- 
ble of attainment. Yet there were parents 
who would not accept this philosophy. 
They were convinced that their deaf chil- 
dren could learn to speak and to under- 
stand spoken English through lipreading. 
even though they could not hear this lan- 
guage. They had the courage to press 
their views in the face of skepticism and 
stern opposition, and the vision to believe 
that their hopes would be realized. And 
so it happened that in the 1860's the par- 
ents of three little deaf girls, through their 
insistence that their deaf children be given 
a chance to learn to speak and read the 
lips, were responsible for the beginning of 
a new era in the education of the deaf in 
America that has made this day at the 
Clarke School possible. The success of 
Mrs. Lippitt of Providence in teaching her 
daughter, Jeanie, to speak and read the 
lips inspired the parents of Fannie Cush- 
ing to ask Miss Harriet B. Rogers to under- 
take the oral instruction of their daughter. 
This she did most successfully, and from 
this simple beginning came the Clarke 
School for the Deaf. Similarly, in the same 
year the parents of a little deaf girl named 
Carrie Rosenfeld in New York City in- 
sisted upon providing a real oral opportu- 
nity for their daughter, and from this start 
came the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
Out of these early efforts, then, came an 
entirely new philosophy regarding the edu- 
cation of the deaf in this country, namely 
that every deaf child should be given a 
real opportunity to learn to speak and, 
through lipreading, to understand the nor- 
mal language of our land. 


It required courage then and still does 
require courage to follow this philosophy, 
for it is the hard way of educating the deaf. 
The miracle of a little deaf child learning 
to speak without the benefit of the priceless 
boon of hearing cannot be fully appreci- 
ated by any but the deaf child himself, his 
parents, and his devoted teachers. In spite 
of the difficulties of the task, opportunity 
for the oral education of deaf children has 
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continued to expand in this country, J} 
voted parents have had the courage to jp 
sist upon this richer opportunity. Brilligy 
educational leaders have devoted the 
lives to the accomplishment of this objer 
tive for all little deaf children and gy 
alone for just a selected few. One of th 
greatest of these was Dr. Caroline A. Ya 
who joined Miss Rogers at the Cla 
School in 1870. She was not only a greg 
educator but a great citizen as well. Sy 
was deeply devoted to the deaf and upij 
the end of her life was constantly in seard 
of some better method of giving them mop 
nearly normal communication skills, It wg 
my great privilege to be associated wil 
Dr. Yale for one year as a student teach 
and part-time instructor at the Clark 
School during the school year of 19304), 
Prior to 1930 I had been a _ professiond 
singer and teacher of voice. Through a 
unusual series of circumstances | wa 
brought into touch with Dr. Yale. Sh 
ultimately asked me if I would like to take 
the training to teach the deaf and at th 
same time experimentally apply some sing 
ing techniques to the speech and voit 
quality problems of some of the deaf chik 
dren in the school. It was characteristic d 
the great leader that she was that she gay 
me complete freedom in this experiment 
always encouraging and inspiring me ti 
greater effort. Just before I left in June sk 
asked me to come and see her in the same 
house that will be dedicated to her mem 
ory today. She spent a great deal of tim 
discussing again the many problems per 
taining to the education of the deaf, aml 
concluded by earnestly beseeching me tod 
something or inspire someone to developé 
better method or some new developmetl 
which would make it possible for deaf cil 
dren to acquire more normal speech. 
Other great leaders through the yeas 
accepted the challenging insistence of par 
ents for a better deal for their deaf elih 
dren, and through their devoted and il 
telligent service helped raise the banne 
of oral achievement to even higher leves 
Among these were Dr. Alexander Grabat 
Bell, Miss Sarah Fuller of Boston, Mis 
Rogers and Miss Gawith of the 
School, Dr. Harris Taylor of the Lexingit! 
School and Dr. Max Goldstein of Cente 
Institute. They were pioneers whose visi 
helped open wider for you the doors 
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educational opportunity which you have 
enjoyed at the Clarke School. It was their 
courage and vision and the courage and 
yjsion of many others of their generation 
hat make it possible for you today to move 
shout among your fellow men equipped 
yith that most wonderful skill of all, that 
pen sesame to successful living, the ability 
io communicate with your neighbor in the 
dandard language of the land. 

We who are here today are among those 
yho have received from those pioneers the 
rch of inspiration that will lift to yet 
sreater heights the achievements of the 
deaf. You who are parents will continue 
io demand for your deaf children effective 
communication abilities in preparation for 
the challenge of a hearing world. You who 
we teachers will continue to provide this 
training with all the skill at your command, 
and through love and devotion equip them 
for life with not only a superb education 
but fortified with confidence, a well ad- 
justed personality, and strength of charac- 
tr as well. You who are members of the 
iacher-training class, as well as the mem- 
lets of future training classes, will fill in 
the ranks as those of us now in service 
top out, and will bring to our profession 
aconstantly increasing flow of energy. 

And so, graduates, because of the cour- 
we and vision of many people, and _ be- 
use of your own strength of character, 
you will receive today a certificate which 
means more by far than the diploma earned 
by the normally hearing high school or 
wen college graduate. You have, with the 
cmstant help of your parents and teachers, 
whieved a minor miracle. You have 
kamed to speak and understand speech 
without benefit of hearing, a feat that a 
lw years ago was considered impossible. 
You have learned to handle the complicated 
Inglish language in all its forms without 
wer having heard it spoken. You have 
built for yourselves a set of moral and 
iritual values and have acquired an un- 

ding of customs and traditions im- 
portant for effective living. 

As I look at you today I am reminded of 
‘story | heard many years ago. This is 

story of an eagle. One day, as a farmer 
"as walking through a valley, he came 
pon a young eagle that had somehow 

from his nest. He was too young to 
fy, and in falling to the floor of the valley 
thad damaged his wings. The farmer 
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brought the young eagle to his home and 
cared for him until his wings were healed 
and he was able to walk about and feed 
himself. He then put him in his poultry 
yard with the chickens. As time went on 
the eagle grew larger and stronger each 
day. After several months the farmer de- 
cided that the time had. come for the eagle 
to take his rightful place in the air as an 
eagle should. So he took him to the valley 
where he had first found him. He stood 
upon a hill and took him in his hands and 
held him up to the sky and turned him 
loose. The young eagle flapped his wings 
once or twice and then fell to the ground, 
where he remained in bewilderment until 
the farmer picked him up. So the farmer 
decided that the young eagle was not yet 
ready to fly off into the great blue yonder, 
and took him back to the chicken yard. 

A few weeks later he again took the 
young eagle to the valley, and though this 
time he flew a few feet, he once more fell 
to the earth. He still was not ready for an 
eagle’s world. So the young eagle con- 
tinued to walk with the chickens, but he 
was growing stronger and larger each day 
and the farmer noticed that he was using 
his wings more and more. Finally the 
farmer decided that the time had really 
come when the young eagle would be ready 
to fly off to his own world, so he took him 
to the valley for the third time. He stood 
on the hill and cradled the great bird in 
his hands. He had come to love him but 
still he knew that he must let him go. He 
held him to the sky and threw him into the 
air. The young eagle flapped his wings, 
clumsily at first, but as he felt the strength 
of their support, he rose in the air. Higher 
and higher he went, circling the kindly 
farmer, until finally with a tremendous 
rush of new found strength, he soared up- 
ward in search of the rocky crag that 
would be his home. At last he was an eagle 
and would walk no more with chickens. 

When you first came to the Clarke 
School some years ago you too were young 
eagles with damaged wings. You could not 
hear. But kindly people during the inter- 
vening years gave you the power to fly on 
the wings of communication. Because you 
have learned to talk and read the lips you 
have been freed from the restricted world 
of the deaf-mute. Your wings are now 
strong. May they carry you to great heights 
of success and happiness! 
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RESOURCES FOR THE DEAF CHILD* 
By Raymonp B. Brace, D.D. 


The First Impact of Deafness 


667 AM sorry to tell you that your child 
is deaf.” That statement has opened 
a period of doubt, confusion, despair for 


unnumbered parents and not a few rela- | 


tives. It is a statement inescapable for 
many a doctor whose commitments offer 
no alternative; but the physician who is 
keenly aware of his responsibility to his 
patients will not stop there. He will open 
up vistas of hope which lie in a profession 
that complements his own—the teaching 
profession. 

It is to the parents of deaf children. 
known and unknown, that this brief paper 
is addressed. The writer is himself the 
father of a deaf girl not quite ten years 
old. The initial impact of her deafness, and 
the observations of a parent since that 
time, will be the primary theme. There 
have been opportunities across eight years 
to observe others who have shared a com- 
mon concern. There have been the insights 
of other parents, teachers, friends, and 
even those who have spoken out of the 
half-lost pages of books. All of these to- 
gether have contributed to this parent’s 
thoughts as they relate to the deaf child 
and his training. 

Parents Are Important 

At the risk of being misunderstood, let 
me early suggest that the nurture and train- 
ing of the deaf child, like all others, are 
too important to be left entirely to pro- 
fessionals. This is not out of any doubt 
as to the competence of the professionals 
to whom our children are entrusted for 
education and care but rather out of a 
broad observation. There is a temptation 
to feel that somewhere, if only he can be 
found, is the person who can lift the burden 
of an existing problem. If it is not an indi- 
vidual of such power, then it is an institu- 
tion, a clinic, or what not. Somewhere 
there is a specialist who has been reported 
to a dim relative or a friend, a person who 
has worked wonders in conditions identical 
to the one of most immediate concern. For 
those who follow will-o’-the-wisp hopes. 
~~ *Delivered before the Meeting of the International 


Council for Exceptional Children in New York on 
April 20, 1951. 
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there is a needless journey in time for fh 
small victim. There can be no temporiziy 
with the home training and intelligent ep 
of the deaf child. 

The welfare of children, average, no 
mal, or handicapped, constitutes a varig 
responsibility of parents which cannot 
handed over to others. A variety of dist 
plines and talents can be drawn upon, by 
they must be additions to the parents’ om 

This admonition may be gratuitous, 
there is warrant for suggesting that th 
difficulties and perplexities of dealing wih 
a handicapped child, in this instance th 
deaf child, prompt in some parents tk 
notion that responsibility has been ds 
charged when medical or educational com 
sel seem worthy of acceptance. Rather, th 





solution rests with the parent who mas 
adapt his or her anticipations to the told 
setting within which life is to be made gool 
and meaningful for the child. 


Doctors Are Important 


It has already been noted that the ® 





evitably clear knowledge of deafness int 
child brings with it a mood more atti 
than grief, more passive than doubt. Tht 
many are prepared for such an experieitt 
is unlikely. There it is—all at once=t 
sternness unprecedented. To the uniniti#ttl 
deafness means speechlessness. That 0 
clusion conjures up prospects so forbidding 
that life is more burden than gift, andi 
mood awaits knowledge—knowledge fie 
the one who has pronounced a sentence ! 








this were a contentious piece of writing, ! 
would not be amiss to chide those who tl 
parents of deafness in their children wilh 
out having familiarized themselves # 
the resources that exist for the deaf ¢ 
The resources are enormous and admi 
yet they remain too little known. Any 
cal practitioner whose specialty iv 
hearing and who ignores even the mim 
and address of the Volta Bureau is limit 
in his service to his patients. 

Between the time a parent learns of d@ 
ness in his child and the time he g@ 
awareness of the resources available, 
is a valley of shadows. Everyone to 


(See “Child,” page 384) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


DUCATIONAL opportunities, social 

activities, present and future, hearing 
iids—these are the topics which are of 
never ending interest to the participants in 
he various roundabouts, as the following 
letters attest. 


“Perfectly Happy” 


The early start with hearing aids seems 
invaluable. David refuses even to try one, 
though he distinctly heard the Ford horn. 
| suggested that he find out what else he 
night hear, but he replied, “No, I am per- 
fectly happy the way I am.” So, I will wait 
for the “age of reason.” 

He is a junior in High School. His work 
is certainly low average but his teachers 
think he is wonderful and hesitate to make 
meat demands on him. For the first time 
|had to ask them to insist that he work 
harder and not be too easy on him. He 
shaving such a wonderful time socially 
that school work has suffered. David drives 
the car and is the chauffeur for his crowd 
—azood asset around here. He takes girls 
wut and goes to lots of parties. [ am en- 
chanted at his evident pleasure in living 
and believe he is the happiest child in all 
if Great Neck High School. 

Jonathan, who is 19 and a freshman at 
Amherst College this year, last night had a 
erious talk with David about his school 
work. 

David worked in the art department of 
our plant last summer and the art director 


atid that he was quick, bright and useful. 
We had Miss T. here for a month of in- 
jj ‘isive speech work. Summer speech work 


invaluable if the child is cooperative. I 
pe to convince him to keep up with it 
ilhis adult life. David continues art work 
m school and sculpture on Saturdays. I 
think he plans on Pratt Institute of Art in 
Brooklyn after he graduates in 1952. He 
li return to work in the art department 
summer. 
Ido think David is making a mistake in 
ving no deaf friends. I even feel it would 
far wiser for him to marry a deaf girl, 


se but I think this is not for me to interfere 


m. New York has lots of delightful young 

f people and the girls depend on deaf 
boys to take them out; but David will have 
0 want to meet them himself. 


However, I think parents should not in- 
terfere with these things. If a child is out- 
going and makes friends, just be grateful. 
I know too many families where the par- 
ents demanded all kinds of things from 
their children’s associates and disaster al- 
ways seems to result. So, I try to mind my 
own business. 

We still have the television set in David’s 
room. This has always worked well, mak- 
ing him feel host to the family. He will 
even go to sleep, if he feels like it, while 
we watch programs. 

David was not always such a happy, well 
adjusted child and I do not know the magic 
which has produced the present wonderful 
psychic environment, but I hope you all 
experience it in the high school years. 


Mrs. N. J. L., New York. 


Working for All-round Adjustment 
I will do everything possible to see to 
it that my deaf children are able to get 
along well in a hearing world, but they 
must also be able to relax at the proper 
time and to get along with their deaf 
friends. Nancy, who is eleven, is appar- 
ently quite popular at school. I hope she 
has lots and lots of dates with both hear- 
ing and deaf boys and that she marries 
some good man, and until some real rea- 
son is found for their deafness, I will talk 
to them seriously about not having chil- 
dren. I am resigned, though, to the fact 
that, along with many other crumbs of 
wisdom, that advice will probably go in one 
ear and out the other. It is a daring and 
dangerous thing to try to play God. 
Mrs H. M. E., Pennsylvania. 
Growing Up 
Well, after all my moaning and groan- 
ing it has finally happened just as you all 
predicted! Peter has finally matured. The 
family now takes a deep breath and moves 
forward smoothly and happily to the ob- 
stacles still to be surmounted. His temper 
tantrums are fewer and shorter lived. He 
is more reasonable. His attention span is 
longer. He is more amenable to discipline 
and, most important of all, he has become 
a better citizen at school. We are begin- 
ning to see the work that is done at school 
as a result of his better cooperation. He 
brings home a star to show he has said 
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“ball.” A notebook was sent home at 
Christmas vacation with his lipreading and 
speech words, and he performed very well. 

Peter has become conscious of sound. 
He happily informs us when he hears 
something. However, the desk model hear- 
ing aid is still not his favorite, though he 
will wear it for short times. He goes to a 
daily public deaf oral preschool and on 
Saturday gets a private lesson with an ex- 
cellent tutor. She is very optimistic about 
the amount of residual hearing Peter has 
and is preparing him for a hearing aid 
analysis with the end in view of procuring 
a wearable aid for him. I work with him 
every day after school for as much time as 
he will allow me until “Howdy Doody 
Time” on television. Then everything 
stops. Television is a wonderful medium 
for him. I really don’t believe we abuse it 
because he is not fanatic about watching 
it all the time, but he does like certain pro- 
grams. He is getting a good introduction 
to time as he waits for 4:30 and 7:00 as 
they appear on the face of the clock. 

Now that Peter is 514 and acting like a 
human being I feel like a senior member 
of this roundabout. I can be very wise 
and calm about my advice to the junior 
members. But believe me, I never thought 
it would come to pass even though you all 
said it would. Now I look forward to the 
letters about our 6-to-17-year-old group to 
see what will be in the future. Your let- 
ters are certainly encouraging. 

At the risk of belaboring Peter’s im- 
proved behavior, I should like to say 
something about child discipline. It is my 
conviction that I was too lax with him. | 
took this method consciously, believing 
that Peter should have as few frustrations 
as possible because of the nature of his 
handicap. I was aware of the possibility 
of “spoiling him” but I really felt that my 
approach was correct. I now know that 
I made many errors. Permissiveness is 
good, but a young child is only more con- 
fused when he does not have a set routine 
to follow in his daily activities. If any- 
thing, too much choice and lack of adult 
direction frustrates him more. However, 
I still believe (and you will accuse me of 
trying to cover up for past mistakes) that 
to err on the side of too much permissive- 
ness is less damaging than to be overly 
strict and managing. Bonnie, my ten year 
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old, was raised in an era of complete fr 
dom. I see the results now. Lack of om 
centration, lack of good work habits, ay 
failure to carry through and finish a j¢ 
On the other hand, though, the freedoms, 
corded her has developed an excellent pm 
sonality, an inquiring mind, an indepen 
ence of which we are proud, and ingengi 
and enthusiasm in devising new projects | 
also know that we had a minimum of tr 
ble making Peter settle down to a stride 
schedule. It may be that psychologicah 
he was ready for greater managemat 
Whatever the reason, we were surprised@ 
the great speed with which he understog 
that we meant business in what was @ 
pected of him. 

I showed a friend of mine the rou} 
about when it came. He went through} 
very thoroughly and do you know whi 
his comment was? “There certainly w 
compensations for any kind of handica 
Look at the interesting people you met 
I feel just as he does. Who knows, may 
someday we'll have a convention and mei 
each other personally! 

Mrs. C. P., Illinois 

Even a Tiny Bit of Hearing Help 

I am particularly glad to have your 
marks, Mrs. S., regarding Janis’ heatit 
aid. She has had the instrument abou 
year now. It was purchased in spite off 
warning of the agency that it would 
bring her hearing within the range of of 
nary speech. However, she saw otheré 
dren wearing hearing aids and she log 
at the pictures of the instruments in mg 
zines and was very certain she could 
if she had one. Under the circumstant 
I think we would have purchased it @@ 
if we had known it would be of no® 
whatever. Her school officials did not? 
courage its purchase, although one of 
of the teachers felt it would be worl 
try. We watched her reactions closely 
she was being tested, and we saw enol 
to convince us that it would at least é 
her a background of sound which she¥ 
not getting to any degree without an® 

As Mrs. S. has surmised, the hearing 
has given Janis greater assurance, notm® 
in playing the piano but in other acti® 
as well. She likes to wear it on the # 
and at the movies, where sound in its 
ing degrees keeps pace with the actidl 
be seen. The audiometer tests im 
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that at close range she can hear the spoken 
yowel sounds but no consonants. I do not 
know if the aid has helped her speech, but 
| do know that she loves to wear it and | 
think the psychological effect has made it 
yorth its cost and the cost of the upkeep. 
Friends and relatives think it is a waste of 
money, but we do not think so. 

Mrs. O., I note that Jonathan has a Zen- 
ith. At first we got Janis a little box-type 
Jenith which sat on a table and had one 
earphone. She would plug it in near the 
radio and sit and listen to an orchestra, 
especially when lower tones came out 
strong, for an hour at a time. For some 
reason, she liked to listen to Lowell Thom- 
as to no other speaker, not even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Last August Janis had about the greatest 
thrill of her life. A girl who is four years 
oder, but who until recent years had been 
me of Janis’ playmates, was getting mar- 
ried. Her parents planned a rather elabo- 


4 rate church wedding and Janis was request- 


edto be the maid of honor. With no more 
rehearsing than the other members of the 
group, she went through the ceremony 
without the slightest hesitation or error. 
Mrs. C., I know how you looked for- 
ward to Sue’s first Christmas vacation since 


# entering school, and you will look forward 


with as much eagerness to future vaca- 
ios. But you will find out, if you have 
not already done so, that having a child 
ingood hands away from home is not so 
unbearable as it seemed at first, and that 
holiday and summer vacations will have a 
double amount of joy for you and for Sue. 
The first year I moved with Janis, bag and 
baggage, to Huntington, W. Va.. so that 
the could attend a day school. However. 
that meant the upkeep of two homes and 
we found it more satisfactory for her and 
for us to send her to a boarding school. 


Mrs. E. P. M., W. Va. 
College—But Which One? 


Stanley has just become a senior in 
High School. Now the prospect of his go- 
ing to college is no longer a far off dream, 
but a reality just around the corner. In 


og Ne year from now he will be entering 


college. The prospect is not as simple as 


| ‘might appear. He has had his heart set 


® engineering for a number of years— 
‘tonautical engineering. It has not shown 
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itself to be a passing fancy. He is very 
mechanically inclined and is both creative 
and ingenious. I have always looked for- 
ward to the time when he would attend 
college, and now that the time is actually 
arriving, the question is: which one? Some 
have advised a regular university, others 
a small college where the classes would be 
smaller, the relationship between students 
and instructors closer, and the general at- 
mosphere more intimate. Still others have 
suggested that he attend a technical insti- 
tute or aeronautical school where instruc- 
tion would be confined only to one field, 
and which course would take a much short- 
er time to finish. Of course, it is for Stan- 
ley to decide, although we are both prone 
to favor the smaller college where he will 
get a well-rounded education. Now I must 
start writing for information from the vari- 
ous colleges. Every period has its prob- 
lems! 


Mrs. R. P., California. 


Problems Often Solve Themselves 


In remembering previous letters from 
members and comparing them with the new 
ones, I certainly detect a more cheerful 
attitude as the former problems are solved. 
Problems, I find, have a habit of solving 
themselves if not possible of solution by 
the person concerned. 

Jodey is still receiving lessons at home. 
Our problem at the moment is that he has 
done so well and so quickly that he is out- 
stripping his teacher—his mother. In two 
years he has become proficient in things 
that we expected to take three or four 
years. As a result, with rather mixed feel- 
ings, we feel that he is now ready for 
schooling away from home. 

El Paso is a rather isolated community, 
far from a school for. the deaf, and we 
dread the thought of losing the boy for 
such long periods. The result will prob- 
ably be that I will lose both my wife and 
boy during the school year. I try with 
some difficulty to be philosophical. 

Jodey is learning to speak a great many 
words, but still has difficulty with “k” and 
“os”, It always gives me a thrill to wave 
goodbye to him and have him say, “Bye, 
bye, daddy” quite clearly. 

He still wears his hearing aid, and gets 
a good many sounds with it. 


Mr. J. J. R.. Texas. 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


“ST UST how much did you get out of 
it?” asked my friend curiously, as 
we started up the aisle toward the lobby 
during the intermission. I looked: at her 
with a feeling of complete revulsion. She is 
a pleasant and interesting person, and | 
like her, and like doing things with her; 
but that sort of remark exacerbates me. 

“I have read the play three times,” I ex- 
plained carefully, holding my irritation in 
check. I did not go on to explain that, as 
our seats were in the second row of the 
orchestra, I could see well enough to read 
lips, particularly as I knew the play almost 
by heart anyhow. Nor did I care to tell 
her that a play as interesting, as dramatic, 
as human as Mr. Roberts made such a 
strong appeal to the emotions that nobody 
but a wet dishrag could have failed to re- 
spond to it. 

Mr. Roberts, with Henry Fonda in the 
lead, ran for three years on Broadway, and 
has become almost as traditionally Ameri- 
can as Life with Father. It is an extremely 
good play, well organized dramatically, and 
with so much humor and so much character 
and so much understanding of humanity 
that its equal would be hard to find, and 
I was so much interested in it, and so ab- 
sorbed in following the swift action, that 
I was almost unconscious of the passage of 
time, although it runs for nearly three 
hours with only one break of ten minutes. 

Of course, I readily forgave my friend 
for her tactlessness, but as a matter of fact 
she might just as well have said, “What 
are you doing here in the theatre, you with 
only four senses?” In asking me what I 
got out of it, she might with equal justice 
have asked, “Just how much do you get 
out of life?” For a good play is a slice of 
life, an intensification of life, and for all 
its ribald comedy, Mr. Roberts provides an 
awareness of human values, a consciousness 
of ideals that lift one immediately from 
the commonplace. Mr. Roberts himself 
gives us the theme of the play in one sen- 
tence in the last scene: 

“I’ve discovered, Doc, that the most terri- 
ble enemy of this war is the boredom that 
eventually becomes a faith, and, therefore, 
a sort of suicide—and I know now that the 
ones who refuse to surrender to it are the 
strongest of all.” That is what Mr. Roberts 


is about, and you don’t have to have hey. 
ing to understand it. In fact, I think thy 
deaf people, who often have to “sail fro 
Tedium to Apathy and back again—wij 
an occasional side trip to Monotony,” » 
derstand it best of all. And they know thy 
the ones who refuse to surrender are tk 
strongest. 

Thinking of those boys on that old cary 
boat in Jo Mielziner’s inspired stage 
ting, | was reminded of a letter I receive 
not so long ago from a young man wy 
was on a minesweeper in the Mediterranep 
during most of World War II. He is noy 
teaching English in a university. 


















Looking for the Fantail 
Dear Molly Mather: 


I have just finished expounding Emerson » 
my afternoon class in American Literature, Ty 
wind is shaking the hollyhocks against the lith 
house next door, blowing the lilacs and rattlig 
the honeysuckle as if it were March or Octobe 
rather than the end of April. I have my fe 
on, and am quite comfortable, and school is ow 
till Monday. If I can drag myself out, I this 
I'll go and see Gary Cooper in You're in th 
Navy Now. It has to do with the adventures @ 
landlubbers assigned to small ships, and wilt 
mind me of some of my own. 

One of my most amusing experiences occumt 
on my way overseas in the the U.S.S. Orizabai 
transport. I had not yet begun to learn my w 
about a boat, and I had been swabbing the det 
of the galley after early evening chow—we lil 
only two meals a day. Another seaman ani! 
were told to take the garbage to the fantail, Ie 
ship was zigzagging through sub-infested wale 
so garbage could not be dumped. My shipmit 
who was from Iowa, was as: ignorant of a sii 
parts as I was, and neither of us had the faim 
notion as to what the fantail was. Carrying ® 
large can of garbage between us, we sét # 
to find it. To complicate matters, it grew dat 
and there was a complete blackout on oi 
board, exaggerated by an alarm of some soft. * 
we climbed up ladders and moved along 
miliar passages in the dark, hunting the f 
we cried in warning when footsteps ne 
“Garbage detail,” and it was amazing how @@ 
one gave us right of wav. I remember healltf 
someone say, “Good gosh, they’re in 
Country,” but all gave us a wide berth, # 
could have ruined their clothes in case of # 
lision; and I suspect now that the officers 
as green as we were. We would probably bit 
gone on with the garbage until we reac 
captain’s cabin, if some kindly soul had mi 
rected us to the stern of the ship, where @® 
such cans located the fantail for us. A 
had been on a great many ships, it see 
credible that I could ever have been so lo#t4 
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[was that night, lugging the garbage through a 
maze of decks and passages. 

PauL ELpRIDGE 
Reno, Nevada 


A Letter from Penzance 


If you are, or ever were, a Gilbert and 
Sullivan fan, you remember The Pirates of 
Penzance. It was the first Gilbert and Sulli- 
yan opera I ever saw, and the only one I 
ewer heard, for I was present at many re- 
hearsals of it, long ago, when an amateur 
company in St. Jo, Missouri, were staging 
it, | could still hear then, and I was fasci- 
nated by the Pirates and the Policemen, 
md Penzance has always been a romantic 
yord to me, ever since. 

In the July Mail Box, I quoted a letter 
from Madeleine de Soyres, telling about 
Miss Bradda Ogden, who lives in Penzance; 
and now | have a letter from Miss Ogden 
herself. It will be remembered that she lost 
her hearing completely, just a year ago, 
from meningitis. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

[ spent four months in the hospital, plus five 
weeks in a convalescent home, after I was stricken 
with meningitis. As soon as I could write, I 
started off trying to get information as to how I 
could learn lipreading. I spent two months in 
correspondence on the subject, all in vain. The 
Almoner at the Deaf & Dumb Institute at Truro, 
thirty miles from here, wrote and said it was 
quite impossible for anyone at my age—I am 63 
—to think I could learn! That kindled a spark 
and urged my determination. Now here comes 
the point—I can’t honestly claim to have taught 
myself. Kind Miss Helen McMurrich of Toronto 
heard of my plight through some mutual friends 
and cousins and volunteered to send me lessons 
by post, which she did. I have followed out all 
her instructions to the letter. I have had two 
people at various times come twice a week to 
give me dictation. They themselves know nothing 
of the art, but I have trained them! In fact, 
Helen says I am a born teacher. I wish I were 
aborn learner. 

My greatest difficulty -is that I have too good 
amemory and require new material so as to use 
ny brains and my lipreading and not my memory. 
tlen says all I need now is conversation. 

Ifyou have seen the Canadian magazine, Hear- 
ing Eye, Spring Number, you will notice on page 
"an exercise I concocted for my own amuse- 
ment. The editor, Mrs. Godard, pleaded that I 
should send her an article on how I learned 
to lipread, and after innumerable letters I con- 
weed her that I haven’t mastered the art. The 

€ is that the preceding article is written by 


Madeleine de Soyres, a born writer, and it is 


titled “How to Write Articles for Publication.” 
I ave contravened on several of her points, so 
is an acid test, putting my article directly 
ater hers, I have no more idea of writing than 
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a cat; I just put down my thoughts as they come. 
Writing about stamps is another question, for 
there I have a better mastery over my subject. 

As I told you about my Boys’ Stamp Club in 
my previous letter, I must continue. Last week, 
they made me an Honorary Life Member. I hold 
three other Honorary Life Memberships, but this 
one tickled me more than any of the others. I 
am now to receive a copy of the Minutes of their 
meetings. In the last one, I was struck by a 
new Rule: “One farthing fine for dirty hands, one 
penny fine for dirty hands and nails, for no one 
likes to have their sheets handled or collections 
by dirty hands, even if you do to your own.” 

Penzance remains the same, I am sure, as it 
was 100 years ago. It is virtually at land’s end— 
the real Lands’ End is ten miles away, but for 
getting anything it is just as impossible. The 
Nursing Home is almost opposite the railway 
station, and from my window I see five railway 
tracks. Passenger coaches are always being 
shunted back and forth. I think they put them 
on the outside track nearest the sea wall, so that 
coaches and windows can be washed free of 
charge when the tide is high. It is 325 miles 
to London, and I can time my watches and clocks 
by the departure of the Cornish Expresses for 
Town. They look so pretty starting out, with 
much puffing of white steam as they wind their 
way around the little bay. Just opposite is St. 
Michael’s Mount, but I can’t see it from my 
window. It is enchanting to visit, especially the 
little church and the so-called Castle, occupied 
by Lord and Lady St. Levan, who are such human 
folk. 

Tomorrow my Vicar brings me Holy Com- 
munion. I can lipread the service. He is very 
good, and we can go right through without a 
hitch, only I do feel like a naughty choir boy. I 
watch his every movement, and when he gives me 
a nod, I know it’s time to make a response. He 
insisted from the first that I come in with all the 
“Amens” no matter if I said them in the middle 
of a prayer! 

So you see I am surrounded by good friends. 
B. L. OcpEN 
Penzance, Cornwall, England 


A New Use for the Morse Code 


Let’s all give Miss Ogden a big hand. 
She is going right ahead making a life for 
herself, refusing to give in to that apathy 
and tedium and boredom that Mister 
Roberts talked about. And here is another 
brave person who refused to give in. News 
of her comes from an article by Wilma 
Tolley in the Pueblo, Colorado, Star-Jour- 
nal for June 12, 1951. It is about Mrs. 
Emma Read, ninety years old and very 
deaf, and it was sent to me by her daughter, 
Hazel Read, who is also hard of hearing, 
and a teacher. 

When Mrs. Read first began to lose her 
hearing,.she set about learning lipreading, 


(See “Molly,” page 380) 
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By HELEN Woopwarp 


OW that the summer holidays are here 

again, many of you will be having 
your children with you for the first time 
for several months. We hope that you will 
find your child well-grown in every way- 
physically, mentally, emotionally, socially 
and educationally. There are many of us 
here at school who have worked hard to 
bring about such all-round growth, and we 
should like to hear from you how well we 
have succeeded. We should like to know 
how well you are able to understand your 
child’s speech, and how well his speech 
serves him with his relatives and play- 
mates. Does he get along well with his 
brothers and sisters and with the other 
children in the neighborhood? Does he 
have a special chum? Do you find that 
you can explain things to him and reason 
with him, or does he give way to temper 
tantrums when arrangements do not suit 
him? Are his manners and behavior up to 
the standard that you have set for your 
other children? A letter addressed to the 
school commenting on these aspects of 
your child’s growth as they become appar- 
ent during the summer holidays will help 
us to know where our efforts have suc- 
ceeded or failed, and where the strength 
and weaknesses in our school program lie. 
We are just as anxious to hear from those 
of you whose children are day pupils or 
week-enders as from the resident pupils, for 
all the children have similar problems. 


Our whole object here at school is to 
help your child to “fit in” and live success- 
fully in his own home and community. 
This is no easy task, especially in the case 
of children who spend many months of the 
year away from their homes, but the diffi- 
culties make it all the more important that 
home and school should attack the prob- 
lem together. We must always remember 
that school days will soon be over and that 
your child will have to take his place in 
the community. Now is the time to begin 
making that’ place. If he has a place as a 
six year old or a nine year old, he will find 
it much easier to adjust as a young man or 
woman. 


*Excerpts from a June letter to the parents of all 
the children in the British Columbia School for the 
Deaf, Vancouver. 





You can do a great deal to help hig 
now. Even while he is away at school yo 
can be cultivating the acquaintance of wp 
derstanding people with children of aboy 
your child’s age, and making yourselves anf 
your garden popular with the youngstes 
of the neighborhood. When your child 
comes home, you can explain to the othe 
children about lipreading. They will 
much impressed by a demonstration thal 
shows the deaf child’s skill at this mage 
art, and their own ignorance of it. Mos 
children will also be very interested i 
seeing the deaf child’s school books ané 
hearing him say his words or read aloud 
some simple sentences. It will help your 
child make friends if he has some pla 
equipment to give him prestige. A sané 
box in the back yard, a wagon, a dolls’ tee 
set, all set the stage for cooperative play. 
When your child goes back to school, you 
can see that his friends at home do not for 
get him, nor he them. You can write tp 
him about their doings, and let them read 
his letters from school. You can foster a 
direct correspondence between him anda 
chum at home. (We shall do our part to 
see that it is kept up). 

During the summer holidays you have# 
golden opportunity to increase your child’ 
vocabulary and give him the individual 
casual teaching that only parents can give 
Deaf children want to know. They love to 
learn. They love to learn the names of the 
different flowers and trees and birds and 
bugs. They want to know the names of the 
strange animals they see in picture books 
They love to know and be able to say the 
names of their relatives and where they 
live. They want to know the names of the 
neighbors and the people who visit you 
and of the children along the block. They 
love to learn the names of the vegetables 
you have for dinner, and of your favorite 
desserts (including the different kinds d 
pudding and pie, and the different jell 
flavors). They love it if you will makes 
scrapbook for them with pictures of colt 
mon objects (foods, furniture, clothing 
toys, animals, etc.) and clearly printed lt 
bels, and teach them to point out the pit 
tures and words through lipreading and! 
pronounce the names correctly. They wai# 
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to know where Daddy works, and the 
names of the places you go for outings, 
and what the family is going to do next 
Sunday. There is so much that your other 
children pick up on their own, that you 
must give to your deaf child. It will take 
thoughtfulness and planning on your part, 
but your child’s joy in knowing will be 
your reward. 

‘And now comes our yearly reminder 
that if you want your child to grow up able 
to talk and lipread, you must encourage 
and require him to use his speech and lip- 
reading, and by your example lead rela- 
tives and friends to do likewise. If a little 
deaf child’s speech and lipreading serve 
him with just his immediate family, it is 
enough at first. Then it is the family’s job 
to see that he uses them with Auntie and 
Grandpa, and later still with Mrs. Jones 
along the street. There should be an ever- 
widening circle of people who will talk and 
listen to your child. You are at the center 
ofthe circle. If the circle is to spread, you 
vill have to show others that your child 
can carry out directions, and answer ques- 
tions, and express his wants without re- 
source to a language of gestures and pidgin 
English. And you will find that the more 
you talk to him and the closer you are to 
him and the workings of his mind, the 
easier you will find it to express ideas in 
language that he will understand. Remem- 
ber always to talk in good sentences, rather 
than in broken phrases and baby talk, such 
ss we have sometimes heard parents use 
todeaf children. Speak clearly and not too 
quickly, but do avoid exaggerated lip- 
movements. A good plan is to try to lip- 
read yourself in the mirror sometimes, and 
achieve a happy medium between a stiff- 
lipped mumble that no one could lipread, 
ad “mouthing” that only distorts your 
words, Remember that light is essential 
for lipreading and for the protection of a 
lipreader’s precious eyes. When you speak 
fo your child, always turn so that you are 
facing the source of light, and he has his 
back to it. 


All of us who are entrusted with the 
whringing and teaching of deaf children 
should strive always to maintain that poise 
of spirit that enables us to wait for a deaf 
thild to express himself in speech, instead 
of responding to a shriek or gesture or 
look. The little ones who have just finished 
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their first year in school may say only one 
word to express a whole idea, but if they 
know the word, they should be required to 
use it. The older children should use whole 
sentences to express their wants and ideas 
—and if they have trouble in putting their 
words together, it is our job to help them, 
instead of taking the ever-tempting easy 
way.and “letting it go.” An excellent way 
is to tell the child what he should say, 
have him repeat it after you, phrase by 
phrase, and then have him try to remem- 
ber the whole sentence himself. It is often 
a great help if he can see it written down. 

In the booklet or outline that you will 
be receiving from your child’s teacher, I 
should like to draw your particular atten- 
tion to the list of expressions and courte- 
sies that we have been teaching the chil- 
dren to use. Note especially the table-time 
expressions: “Yes, please.” “No, thank 
you.” “May I have some more, please?” 
“May I go?” and the others. Expressions 
and courtesies such as these do much to 
make our children seem “normal” to rela- 
tives and friends, and help to break down 
the barriers that arise in people’s minds 
when they find themselves in the presence 
of a deaf child. There is nothing like nice 
manners to make any child acceptable and 
welcome wherever he goes, and our chil- 
dren need their way smoothed in every 
way we can devise. You will see also that 
we have been stressing little exclamations 
such as “Oh, boy!” “Oh, dear!” “Oh, 
my!” “Ouch!” ‘Stop that!” “That’s aw- 
ful!” “I don’t like that!” The children love 
us to use these and to help them to use 
them. We think they are important because 
they help a child to express his feelings 
naturally, 

Another very important section in the 
outline of work is that on questions. Deaf 
children need a great deal of help and prac- 
tice, first in answering questions, and later 
in asking questions themselves. If you 
study the outline, you will see the kinds of 
questions that your child has had practice 
in answering. It is often quicker and easier 
to find out something for yourself than to 
ask a deaf child who is just learning the 
meaning of the words “Who?” “What?” 
“What color?” “How many?” “Where?” 
and the others, and wait for him to answer. 
But we know that only by being asked will 


(See “Letter,” page 380) 
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HE was tiny and tempestuous—and 
Sunt The first fact was, of course, 

plainly evident; the second was so 
likely to become so at any moment that it 
entered into one’s summing up of the wee 
lady. But the third! For a long time 
nobody guessed it, and when at last they 
knew nobody realized how largely re- 
sponsible it was for the second. 

She was the first-born, this little Per- 
son, and her parents, brought up in the 
good old-fashioned way themselves, well 
knew that to spare the rod was to spoil 
the child; so they labored conscientiously, 
if not wisely, to correct the indifference 
to commands, the obstinancy and _ the 
wild outbursts of temper that grew with 
the child’s growth. As for the Wee Per- 
son herself, all her baby philosophy was 
applied in vain to the chaos of her world. 
She was distinctly a thinking creature. 
In her creeping days she seized the door 
that bumped her oncoming head with its 
sharp edge, and_ gently, _ persistently 
worked until she swung it into contact 
with the smarting spot again, and at last 
reached some helpful conclusions about 
doors-and bumps. But the processes that 
reduced inanimate things to their proper 
relations with herself failed utterly to 
apply to the doings of the two Big Per- 
sons who made up her world. Why 
should they descend upon her with 
strange unfriendly looks and sting her 
small legs into red lines with a little 
switch when she was pursuing some line 
of investigation, destructive perhaps, but 
full of keenest interest? Why was she 
hurried into side streets and paddled 
when she only tried, energetically, as be- 
came a purposeful soul—and very noi- 
sily—to convince her elders that she 
wanted to walk instead of ride through 
the busy streets of the town? Why, when 
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a pin stuck into Baby Sister’s fat litth 
foot produced the most exquisitely funny 
contortions of face and body in that ug 
less infant, did woe rest upon the coup 
tenance of the Mother Person and dis 
aster visit herself forthwith? Why, whe 
she had become thoroughly accustomel 
to sleeping under snugly-tucked-in blank 
ets did that same Mother Person remo 
them from the bed some mild spring da 


without consulting her wishes in th 
least? She missed those blankets! h 
short, no amount of philosophy could 


compass the perplexities with which lif 
surrounded her. 

When it came to her, still before her 
deafness was discovered, that the faces 
of her elders not only changed color and 
expression, but made certain distinct me 
tions, a little light dawned. She learnel 
to recognize one peculiar movement @ 
the Mother Person’s lips as an unfailing 
sign that the other Big Person, and com 
sequently a romp, was coming. Another 
meant “water;” still another meant “no. 
Her observing little mind was not slow l 
note the rapid play of lip motion & 
changed between the two Big Persons 
from which she caught no meaning. I 
was interesting; but when she _hersl 
tried it with characteristic energy and? 
huge volume of voice all her efforts anl 
the delicious vibration that shook het 
small body resulted in blank amazemett 
on the part of her elders, or even a 
clapped over her mouth to stop her. Ut 
doubtedly, the world was awry and the 
Big Persons dull, arbitrary forces, 
ful enough at times—but too capriciolt 
to be satisfying. The voice she had @ 
veloped in her efforts at communicatii 
was an asset, however. Perhaps st 
heard it a little, for, loud, hoarse, 
persistent, it became her established 
weapon in war and her solace in time 
of peace. 


When at last the Big Persons knew 
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about the deafness things became a little 
etter. They bothered her a good deal 
with hugs and kisses; but Heaven sent 
hem at this time the friendship of a well- 
tained teacher of the deaf, through 
yhose advice they became careful 
about that strange lip-moving of theirs, 
that in a little while the Wee Person 
ached a revelation. Every single thing 
about her was represented by a wiggle of 
the lips! She led the Big Persons all 
wer the house many times to be sure 
about it, and there was no doubt at all. 
She even learned to recognize the wiggles 
that meant for her and Little Sister to 
jump, hop, stand behind chairs, and do 
dher jolly things in a grand bed-time 
frolic every night. 

All this was highly satisfactory; but 
dear, dear! Her efforts to reverse the 
process met with blankness. Try as she 
would, she could not make those Big Per- 
ons, now sorted out as Mother and 
Father in lip-movements, understand her. 
The utter futility of her efforts to ex- 
jlain or question sent her back with re- 
mwed zest to her old-time comforts— 
wise and philosophy—now more widely 
applied. Storms and screams alternated 
vith delightful studies in cause and ef- 
let during this period. A doll deftly 
matched from Little Sister’s loving em- 
brace meant such a_ red-faced, wide- 
mouthed Sister, with funny little water- 
dps sliding down her cheeks, that even 
the memory of her an hour after sent the 
Wee Person into peals of laughter. A 
inch scientifically administered to a 
quiet. uninteresting kitten transformed it 
ito an animated bundle of claws—really 
thrilling. A book or other convenient ob- 
et hurled across the room often made 
Mother and Father almost as amusing as 
little Sister or the kitten! 

So life went on. The Wee Person 
loked for warfare and found it on every 
‘ide, She almost hated Little Sister, who 
fund in Father and Mother such 
friendly havens. And as for the father 
and mother—they knew from all tradi- 
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tion, and sorrowfully admitted, that the 
Wee Person simply and _ utterly 
naughty. 

Then came the wonderful first year at 
school, when a sweet-faced teacher taught 


was 


her to change those harsh unseemly 
noises into sounds that people under- 
stood; when she learned to work and 


play and share with a whole class of 
little folk struggling, like herself, out of 
isolation. Meanwhile the mother was 
learning, too, and the blunders and mis- 
understandings of the past, so warping 
in their effects on the child nature, were 
not to be repeated. 

In the course of this year the Wee 
Person came upon a new puzzle. Names 
of many people, objects, and actions she 
had learned to lipread and speak. Now 
she was told about another Person. 
called God, who made trees and stars 
and things, and she saw His name 
printed in the Book. Also she learned 
that love was supposed to be what she 
felt for her far-off Father, what her 
teacher felt for her, what even the 
mother indulged in. Then one Sunday 
she learned to say, “God is love.” This 
curious assemblage of ideas was _ too 
much for her philosophy; but she stored 
it up, feeling that since many other prob- 
lems had become subject to explanation, 
this, too, might sometime be solved. 

At length the school term ended and 
the journey home began—a journey very 
different from the one made schoolward 
nine short months before—for now an 
awakened soul looked with lively interest 
upon its novel surroundings, and close 
at hand was a mother able to give intel- 
ligent help in the business of becoming 
acquainted with them. A glorious sun- 
set on the water caught the eyes of the 
eager little Person and revived a part of 
the old thought. Dragging her mother 
to a port-hole, she pointed to the glow- 
ing sky and with gratified confidence 
said, “God.” But no—the mother re- 
plied, “God made it.” So the mystery 


(See “Heart,” page 378) 
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FRIENDS OF THE DEAF NURSERY SCHOOL 


By Rose S. OLANOFF 


OR a long time Friends of the Deaf of 

Philadelphia have felt the need of a 
free nursery school for deaf and hard of 
hearing children between the ages of two 
and four years, as well as of guidance for 
their parents. 

Last December their dream was realized, 
for they organized the Friends of the Deaf 
Nursery School at the Community Centre 
for the Deaf, 1516 W. Girard Ave. The 
nursery school is in session Mondays 
through Fridays from 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 
noon. The teacher, Mrs. Rose Schildhorn, 
who formerly taught in the Philadelphia 
Public Day School for the Deaf, is doing 
a fine job with the children. 

Besides sense training, lipreading, and 
speech training equipment, the school has 
the Warren Hearing Aid- Teaching Unit 
with four binaural sets of headphones, so 
the children can benefit from auricular 
training. 

Fine equipment for the Nursery School 
was donated by the Centurians, a philan- 
thropic organization of men. 

Sturdy playground equipment was con- 
tributed by the Orthopedic Foundation of 
Philadelphia, a group of women interested 
in serving the handicapped. The play yard 
has a merry-go-round, slide, swing, sand 
box, and pedal toys for free play. 

Because play is so necessary for motor 
control, balance, and emotional stability, 
a good part of the morning session is given 
over to outdoor play when weather per- 
mits. A lovely indoor playroom offers 
every conceivable toy for the child’s de- 
light. There is a mid-morning recess with 
fruit juice and crackers or cookies for the 
children. 

During the first few weeks, the mothers 
stay in the classroom with their children 
and observe methods of teaching. This 
helps them get a better understanding of 
how a deaf child should be handled at 
home. This period also helps the child to 
adjust and feel secure in his new experi- 
ence. 

Although the school has the finest of 
equipment, its greatest asset is Mrs. Rose 
Schildhorn, its well trained, understand- 





SPEECH AND AUDITORY TRAINING GO 
TOGETHER 


ing and sympathetic teacher, who provides 
an atmosphere of love, security, and happi- 
ness for the children. This paves the way 
for a well adjusted school life as these 
children are admitted to schools for the 
deaf on their fourth birthday. Volunteers 
assist Mrs. Schildhorn each day. Last year 
the enrollment reached 14 children. Two 
left in February at 4 years of age to enter 
the Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public Day 
School. Seven left in June on their fourth 
birthdays. Five entered the Martin School 
in September, and two became day pupils 
at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
Five returned in September when Nursery 
School reopened, and five new pupils were 
admitted, making a class of ten. Friends 
of the Deaf are already considering hiring 
another trained teacher of the deaf. 

We have learned that the earlier deal 
or hard of hearing children enter school, 
the less is the chance that they will be 
subject to tantrums and other emotional 
disturbances. They are accepted by their 
own group and gradually there will be the 
carryover of acceptance in the normal hear- 
ing world. 


When I visited the John Tracy Clinie 
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in Los Angeles several summers ago, I was 
so impressed with the fine work being done 
there that I left with the determination that 
Philadelphia must do something for its 
deaf and hard of hearing “babies.” 
Although we do not give the parents the 
intensive training that is given at the John 
Tracy Clinic. we hope to plan a program 
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this year where well known otologists, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and educators of 
the deaf will guide the parents and help 
them with their problems. 

Our ultimate aims are less frustration 
among parents of the deaf and their chil- 
dren, and a good start for the child on the 
road to a well adjusted, normal adult life. 


” 





ORAL PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, ARKANSAS SCHOOL 


By Carre N. Moopy 


IFE is showing possibilities never before 

visualized by 34 girls and 32 boys in 

the new oral primary department of the 

Arkansas School for the Deaf in Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The goal of “a hearing aid for every 
child with the least bit of usable hearing” 
is about one-third attained. First year 
children entering this department have nev- 
er been away from home before, and have 
never had any oral training. Most of them 
do not even know their names. 

It is impossible to test a young child 
accurately but as each student enters school 
a attempt is made with gross noise mak- 
as to learn whether or not he has any 
hearing. If he has, then he is tested on 
a audiometer. The school has two of 
these, a clinical and a portable machine. 
Tests are also made for the public schools 
ad private doctors on request. If a child 
has usable hearing parents are urged to 
get a hearing aid for him. 

To reach the children who do not have 
personal hearing aids, there are three 
group aids with enough microphones for 
each child to have one. There is also a 
machine with one set of head phones for 
individual work. 

Students remain in this oral training 
department for six years. If at the end of 
that time there are any who cannot grasp 
he work they are transferred to non-oral 
asses. The others then go to the general 
dormitory and continue their oral classes 
through High School. 

“It is amazing,” said one teacher, “how 
@child’s personality blossoms from the 
lime sounds and words begin to be under- 
ood. The shy and morose come out of 


themselves and make friends among their 
playmates. They take part in the games 
and parties planned so willingly for them 
by everyone connected with the depart- 
ment. 

When Mr. John Wallace came to the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf in 1945 he 
felt that the outstanding need was for a 
separate oral primary department. He 
asked the legislature for an appropriation 
and got it. In the meantime a school build- 
ing, some distance from the main dormi- 
tories, class rooms and administration 
building, was remodeled. In front of it 
a modern dormitory was erected. There 
are showers, recreation rooms, dining room 
and kitchen, quarters for four house moth- 
ers and the director of the department. 
Here the children eat, sleep, have their 
recreation and attend school entirely sepa- 
rated from other students. Home life is 
made as attractive for them as possible. 
Even the cooks go out of their way to pro- 
vide interesting treats for parties, such as 
specially decorated cakes, cookies in the 
shape of rabbits, shamrocks, valentines, 
Santa Claus. and any other motif appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

The Pilot Club of Little Rock equipped 
the library, bought books. and every year 
raises a thousand dollars to continue the 
project. The Optimist Club bought games. 
Other organizations provided toys. Thus 
the unit becomes not only of interest to 
those associated with the education of the 
deaf, but to many outsiders. 

Mr. Wallace feels that his judgment in 
introducing a primary oral training de- 
partment entirely separate from the rest of 
the school has been more than justified. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Madame Sémély Tsotsou, who has for 
many years maintained a school for deaf 
chiidren in Alexandria, Egypt, has crowned 
her efforts by publishing the first book on 
the education of the deaf issued in Arabic. 
Madame Tsotsou is herself a Greek and 
has mastered many languages. She writes 
with great facility in both French and 
Greek, but as Arabic is the language taught 
in her school, she has had to prepare all 
her schoolroom material herself, translat- 
ing into Arabic ideas she had gained in 
her visits to schools for the deaf in Europe 
and America and later worked out in her 
own classrooms. 

In recent years, Madame Tsotsou has 
trained teachers to conduct classes for 
the deaf in other Egyptian cities, and this 
book is the exemplification of her meth- 
ods. It is both a textbook and a hand- 
book for the classroom teacher. Madame 
Tsotsou uses the oral method exclusively 
in her work, and her book deals with 
speech teaching and the foundation of lan- 
guage work for the deaf. 

The book is very attractively printed and 
illustrated. The pages are large, the Arabic 
type clear, with wide margins, and the pic- 
tures are beautifully colored. The title is 
simply “Deaf Children.” The introduction 
is by Mme. Hoda Hanem Charewi Pacha, a 
well known Egyptian feminist, who pays 
tribute to Madame Tsotsou’s work in be- 
half of the more than 88,000 deaf children 
of Egypt. 

The first part of the book is a discus- 
sion of the problem of deafness and the 
technique of speech teaching. The second 
part comprises language lessons for deaf 
children, beginning with the first sense 
training exercises, the first lipreading, the 
first lessons in word recognition. Many de- 
vices common to American preschool teach- 
ers are shown, for instance the use of stick 
men to illustrate action verbs, small ob- 
jects for counting, etc. The lessons in- 
crease in complexity, bringing in language 
forms, elementary arithmetic, and finally 
offering short stories for the children to 
read. 

The volume represents a lifetime of en- 
deavor and is a genuine contribution to the 
education of the deaf in the Orient. 

HARRIET MONTAGUE. 


Annual Report of the Federal Seeuriy 
Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabiliy, 
tion, 1950. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1951. 18 pages 
Some of the highlights of the work of 

the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation jp 
1950 were: setting of standards for estab. 
lishing or expanding rehabilitation centers; 
assisting in drawing up a coordinated ip 
ternational program for rehabilitating th 
disabled through the United Nations; spon 
soring of the first Conference of State Re 
habilitation Workers for the Aural Djs 
abled; and publishing of a guidebook for 
training the blind and _ rehabilitating th 
mentally retarded. 

In the past few years the federal goven. 
ment’s financial contribution to rehabilite 
tion services throughout the country has 
been on the downward trend despite the 
fact that the number of people benefiting 
from such services has been increasing. 


The Preschool Deaf-Blind Child, published 
by the American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York Il, 
N. Y. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet presents for the preschod 
deaf-blind child a few goals and some pric 
tical suggestions for training in order te 
achieve them. The topics include walking 
eating, toilet and sleeping habits, dressing 
and recognition. The leaflet, although brie, 
serves a very definite need and should offer 
hope and encouragement to parents 0 
those children who are doubly han 
capped. 


Gallaudet the Builder, by Maxine Tull Boat 
ner. Gallaudet College, Washington 2 
D. C., Vol. 1, Bulletin No. 3, May, 191 
This is the story of Dr: Edward Mine 

Gallaudet and his work in Washington fot 

higher education for the deaf. The spect! 

which Maxine Tull Boatner delivered # 

June, 1950, at the Gallaudet College Alumm 

Reunion has been reprinted as a bulletit 


Talks with Parents and Teachers of Det 
Children, by Boyd E. Nelson. 63 page® 
This is a compilation of questions and 

answers “for the purpose of giving a g@ 

eral philosophy regarding educational gu 

dance with emphasis upon problems pt 
taining to the deaf child.” 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 














NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 














nn 

lita- 

has 

the 

ting 

. Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
‘Tl and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
eo experienced supervisors. 

hool ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
rac: of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
r to dent and Day Pupils. 

Ang, Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 

an, CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
re, ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
fer Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
ol dren at all grade levels. 

ndi- LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 

Conservation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
oat: genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; || 
: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
‘ae therapy for spastics. 
ine! Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
for Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
| ip sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 


year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
tin by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 














Jel Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

ae 

a For further information address 

A DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 

a 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 

| a _—— ncn RORRENNRENS 
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Rehabilitation of the Deaf, by Edith Whit- 
nall, M.S., F.R.C.S., Occupational Therapy 
and Rehabilitation, December, 1950, Vol. 
29, No. 6, The Williams and Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore 2, Md., p. 338-344. 

The author, who is Assistant Surgeon 
and Director of the Deafness Aid Clinic of 
the Royal National Throat, Nose and Ear 
Hospital in London, England, describes the 
need for rehabilitation of the deaf, particu- 
larly since the establishment of British gov- 
ernment policy regarding the free issue of 
the Medresco hearing aid. She also dis- 
cusses various aspects of the problem of 
deafness in hard of hearing children and 
adults. 


A Tale of Two Valleys, by Conrad G. Selvig. 
Grover Jones Press, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 144 pages. 

In this, his autobiography, the author, 
who is hard of hearing, writes chiefly of 
the development of the University of Min- 
nesota’s Northwest School of Agriculture 
and its work. At the time that James R. 
Garfield was president of the American 
Hearing Society, Mr. Selvig served as vice 
president. He was also national chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation. He was 
instrumental in having assembled a digest 
of existing state legislation relating to the 
deaf and hard of hearing, which digest was 
printed as House Document No. 151. That 
pamphlet was later revised and reprinted 
by the House of Representatives as House 
Document No. 154 in March, 1943. 


American Foundation for the Blind Bulletin, 
March, 1951. 15 West 16th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 21 pages. Copy: inkprint, 
35 cents; braille, 50 cents. 

This handbook gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the various methods of communica- 
tion with deaf-blind people. The manual is 
divided into two sections. The first is de- 
voted to those methods which require both 
the speaker and the handicapped individ- 
ual to learn the methods of communication, 
such as the one and two handed manual 
alphabet, the sign language, the cross and 
Morse codes, braille, and braille hand 
speech. In the second section are methods 
which require learning only on the part 
of the deaf-blind individual. Those include 
the alphabet glove, the alphabet card, writ- 
ing in the palm, the vibration method, and 
mechanical devices. 
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Speech Habilitation in Cerebral Palsy, by ~ 
University 
Press, New York, 1951. 212 pages. $3.00, | 
This book presents a philosophy of edu. 
cation and rehabilitation for the cerebral” 


Marion ‘T. Columbia 


Cass, 


palsied. In addition, a major section is de. 


voted to methodology and the actual pres.” 
entation of speech sounds and other les. 
son material for children with that handi-” 
cap. It would have been helpful to mention” 
the additional difficulty in speech suffered 
by the not inconsiderable group of chil- 7 
dren whose handicap of cerebral palsy is 7 
complicated by impairment of hearing. In ~ 


spite of this omission, however, the guide 
should prove of inestimable value to speech 
therapists engaged in work with the cere- 
bral palsied. 


The Language Bar, by Victor Grove, Ph.D., 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1950, 
160 pages. 

A discussion of the English language 
and why it is so difficult to learn even for 
the individual to whom it is the native 
language. The fact that it is based on such 
a variety of tongues, Teutonic, Latin, 
Greek, and French, according to the au- 
thor, makes for a greater barrier between 
the educated and the uncultured classes 
than even wealth. 


A Practice Manual for the Correction of 
Speech Sounds, by Genevieve Arnold. 
Speech Department, University of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 1950. 86 pages. Soft cover. 
$1.00. 

A worthwhile manual containing sup- 
plementary practice material for use in 
the development and correction of speech 
sounds. There are word and sentence ma- 
terial for single consonants and consonant 
blends as well as a variety of conversa- 
tion games for specific speech sounds and 


blends. 


Little Pitchers, But Deaf Ears, by Erie 
Keown. Punch, or the London Charivari, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, June 
6, 1951, pages 692-93. 

One out of every 1000 children in Eng- 
land is born deaf, according to this brief. 
illustrated article in the popular British 
weekly magazine, Punch. Eric Keown de- 
scribes some of the problems of teaching 
young deaf children and tells' of the work 
done in the London schools with aurally 
handicapped youngsters. 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 


PATENTED 


CERAMIC MICROPHONE 


Dependable in hot, humid weather— Found only in 


TA. ROYAL 
Teese ron sae «acai $75 


TWO GREAT NEW ZENITH FEATURES 








@) CERAMIC (patented) MICROPHONE 
-GREATEST STEP AHEAD we have yet seen in 


hearing aids—a new development found only in Zenith. 
§olves the problem of preserving maximum micro- 
eceny in hot, humid weather. Another Zenith 


A the “WORRY-SAVER” EMERGENCY 


SWITCH (Patent applied for) Gives double “A” battery 
apacity--built in. You don’t need to carry an extra 
‘h” battery. Just touch the convenient switch and you 
instantly have fresh, full power—also permits last bit 
ofbattery use (with safety ). 


THE ROYALTY OF HEARING 


vz 


WE BELIEVE NO HEARING 
AID NEED SELL FOR 






MORE THAN $75 


F WE WANTED TO BUILD A HEARING AID TO SELL 
AT $150 OR $200 WE WOULD NOT KNOW HOW 
10 MANUFACTURE ZENITH INSTRUMENTS BETTER— 





and BRAND NEW Just 


Built especially 
FOR PEOPLE WITH 
SEVERE HEARING LOSS 


The EN/ TH ° a 
SUPER ROYAL “75 


A compact light weight single unit with worlds of 
power—available as and when te need it. Many 
times the power of ordinary hearing aids—full 
45 v. Yes—it also has the “WORRY SAVER” Emer- 
gency Switch and the patented ‘““CERAMIC” Micro- 

hone. A revelation in power and performance in 
its field of use. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
3 MODELS at $75 EACH 
ROYAL—SUPER ROYAL—MINIATURE 











OR HOW TO OBTAIN MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS 
WAN NOW GO INTO OUR $75 HEARING AIDS. 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Head Band and Bone Conduction Devices 
ovailable at moderate extra cost. 

Purchase or inquire—about these new Zenith Hearing 
Aids, from an authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer. 
He will welcome your inquiry whether you buy or not. 
(Consult your local Classified Telephone Directory )— 
of write us direct for your local dealer lists and com- 


Plete information. 
TH ° 


RADIO CORPORATION 








HEARING AID DIVISION, Chicago 39, Illinois or 
With our limited profits due to low selling price, 
We cannot afford to pay high priced salesmen 


'e call upon you. 





BE FOOLED 
No Hearing Aid Can Be 
Made “Invisible” 
Zenith is as inconspicuous 
as possible—with special 
concealing devices if 

hearing loss permits. 


MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS TELEVISION, 


MAIL TODAY 5, 


a OAS OOOO OOO a a oe 


DON’T TRY A ZENITH HEARING 


ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. 


RADIO, FM, AND HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 851 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 

Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time 
payment plan) and list of local dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith 


AID—AT 
OUR RISK—If any $200 Hearing Aid 
IN YOUR OPINION in any way out- 
performs a $75 Zenith YOUR MONEY 
BACK (under our UNCONDITIONAL 
10 day return privilege) AND YOU 


“ 


: 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


“Yale House” Is Dedicated 
MONG teachers of speech to the deaf. 


no name is more widely known and 
revered than that of Caroline A. Yale, the 
great teacher and friend of deaf children 
who gave the Clarke School at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., its international reputation. 
They will be glad to know that a building 
at the school has been dedicated to her 
memory. 

Miss Yale’s interest in the deaf of all 
ages never faltered, but it was especially 
keen where young children were concerned. 
“If you have been well trained,” she once 
said to a group of young teachers, “I might 
consent to your teaching one of the older 
classes. But until you have had experi- 
ence as well—you can’t teach my babies!” 

It is easy to think, therefore, that Miss 
Yale would be pleased at the selection of 
the building to be known as “Yale House,” 
for it is to house fourteen little boys and 
girls, and it has been planned not only to 
meet their needs but also to make them 
happy. The pretty, uncrowded bedrooms, 
the “hospital” room whose all-glass wall 
will permit a convalescent child to see and 
talk to his playmates and thus not feel 
lonely, the basement playrooms with plenty 
of space for toys and noise, the special en- 
trance and drying-room for wet snow 
suits and boots, all bear testimony to the 
forethought of the planners. And the col- 
orful sun room, with chairs, tables, and 
playthings just the right size, is best de- 
scribed by the action of a visiting three- 
year-old who came with her parents to the 
dedication. She marched in, straight to a 
little rocking chair with a doll in it, picked 
up the doll, sat down to rock it, and re- 
fused to budge. 

The dedication ceremony took place on 
commencement day and followed the grad- 
uation exercises in the gymnasium. The 
principal address (published elsewhere in 
this issue) was made by Dr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor, Superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf and President of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
School’s Board of Directors, awarded the 
prizes, delighting the children, as always, 
by a running fire of informal questions and 
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comments. She also assisted the Princi. 
pal, Mr. George T. Pratt, in the presenta. 
tion of diplomas. As the graduates came 
forward, Mr. Pratt asked each one about 
plans for next year. It was impressive to 
hear the replies, all in readily intelligible 
speech. Of the class of twelve boys and 
girls, eleven have been accepted as students 
in schools for hearing children—and the 
twelfth is not going on to high school only 
because she is needed at home. 
Reminiscences of Miss Yale and her in- 
fluence upon Clarke School and the educa. 
tion of the deaf were presented in five-mir 
ute talks by her secretary, Miss Ethelys 
Lee; three present and former members ¢ 
the teaching staff, Miss Vivian Tilly, Miss 
Mary E. Numbers,’ and Miss Mabel 
Gray; and a former teacher-in-training 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Executiy 
Secretary of the Volta Bureau. 
Mr. John Skinner, Chairman of 
School’s Executive Committee, presided 
the dedication ceremony at Yale Hous 
and was assisted by the Teacher-in-charg 
of the Lower School, Miss Vivian Tilly 
the Teacher-in-charge of Yale House, Mis 
Marjorie E. Magner; a member of 
graduating class, Sophie Conley; and a pth 
pil in the Lower School, Marion Brown. 7 


—J. B. T.4 







































Charlie Learns to Hold His Own 


“Charlie rides horseback better than an 
of the other new campers!” There was ad 
miration, but there was also surprise if 
Peter’s voice, for Charlie is deaf and Peter 
has never before known a deaf boy. Now 
Charlie is learning that he can hold his} 
own with other hearing children, and Peter 
is learning that Charlie is just another boy 
like himself, even though he is deaf. 

Charlie and Peter are campers together { 
at a private day camp near one of our big 
cities. The camp directors, who have sev- 
eral hundred children to supervise, thought 
long and hard before taking Charlie. They 
knew it would mean added responsibility, 
but they recognized Charlie’s need to asso- 
ciate with normal children and to indulge 
in the same activities, and they recognized 
the need of the normal children to learn 
to accept Charlie. Now the counselors are 
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new featherweight 
hearing-aid 
batteries... 


TINY, NEW BATTERIES POWER TINY, NEW INSTRUMENTS! 














New hearing comfort 
and efficiency— 


The newest hearing aids — tiny, 
compact miracles of sound — will 
give you unbelievable hearing-aid 
performance ...a true tribute to 
American precision engineering! 

For these tiny, new hearing aids, 
three, amazing, new “Eveready” 
‘“B” batteries have been developed. 
They’re the latest, the smallest of 
the famous “Eveready” “Mini- 
Max” batteries! Lightweight and 
powerful, these sub-miniature bat- 
teries mean better hearing—longer 
—with wonderful comfort! 







406E—30 volts, 4/5 oz. 


405E—22', volts 
e 2/3 oz. 


SEE THESE TINY, NEW 


“EVEREADY” 


BRAND | 
HEARING-AID “‘B” BATTERIES tin ' 
404E—15 volts, 1/2 oz. i 

AT YOUR | 
Hearing-Aid DEALER’S TODAY! =|  crereems | 





The registered trade-marks ‘Eveready’ and "Mini-Max"’ distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION - UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CHARLIE WITH HIS LITTLE SISTER AFTER 
HIS FIRST DAY AT CAMP—VERY CONSCIOUS 


OF THE CAMP TOWEL ON HIS SHOULDER 


helping him at swimming and horseback 
riding, and encouraging him not to with- 
draw and sit back with some craft work. 
The hearing boys find it easy to accept and 
to help him, for he reads their lips and can 
talk to them, and he has a ready, friendly 
smile. 

Charlie was born deaf, but since there 
was no history of deafness in the family, 
his parents didn’t realize that he was deaf 
until he was two years old. Then they got 
busy, and sought advice of doctors, schools, 
and the Volta Bureau. When he was two- 
and-a-half, they sent Charlie to Central In- 
stitute. His mother spent the first year 
there with him, learning how to train him 
—but after the first year, Charlie lived 
there happily without her. Now he is ten 
years old and has two younger sisters, both 
with normal hearing, whom he dearly loves 
and enjoys. 

For the past year or so, Charlie has 
travelled back and forth to school by plane, 
all alone. He loves to shop alone and has 
no difficulty doing it. Charlie’s parents are 
Catholics, and in spite of the difficulty of 
teaching the abstractions of religion, Char- 
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lie last year made his first communion. He 
goes to confession once a month, but he jg 
permitted to stay in a lighted room instead 
of the dark confessional. 

Television is one of Charlie’s great joys, 
and his mother feels that it is good for 
him. Reading lips on television is not too 
easy for him, but he loves the cowboy 
movies, and catches on to the plots of such 
programs as “Man Against Crime.” 

His mother says “Charlie loves people, 
He’s one of the happiest boys in the world,” 

—FRrances R. Fucus. 





“Why Was I Chosen?” 


A well-known educator of the deaf and mother 
of a deaf child once said that many mothers have 
come to her crying, “What have I ever done that 
God should punish me by giving me a deaf 
child?” Her inspiring answer was, “Ask, rather, 
“What have I ever done that God should consider 
me worthy to be the mother of a deaf child?’” 
This presents a challenge which we parents may 
accept with pride. Here we are given a purpose 
in life seldom afforded an average individual, 

How can we meet this tremendous challenge 
and prove our worth? First we should prepare 
ourselves for a lifetime job of usefulness to our 
children. We must take advantage of the many 
avenues now open to improve our understanding 
of raising a normal child with a hearing defect. 
Parents meetings, teacher conferences, pertinent 
current literature can indicate how to help our 
children develop into happy independent per- 
sonalities in a hearing world. 

But the task of helping our children find a use- 
ful place in society does not begin at adolescence, 
when the youngsters have to face the working 
world, From the earliest age, our children must 
learn to meet their hearing contemporaries at 
their own level. From the very beginning we 
must accept them and make them part of our 
world. Our deaf children do not, as some people 
believe, live in “a little world of their own”—they 
are very much a part of your world and mine. 

In order to have our children accepted by hear: 
ing people, it is also necessary to educate the 
public. Much is being done in this direction by 
publications, radio and _ television. 

We parents can further the cause by enlighten- 
ing our friends and acquaintances as to how our 
children are taught and how their problems are 
treated. We can dispel the popular misconception 
of “the deaf are dumb” by helping our children 
develop desirable habits ‘of independence, pleas- 
ing personality traits, and a good command of 
the English language. 

It will not always be easy to provide consistent 
guidance. A challenge is seldom easy, but what 
greater satisfaction may be gained than to grow 
along with our deaf children and see them take 
their places in a happy, normal life. Then may 
we say with pride, “I have tried to be worthy 
of this trust bestowed on me.” 

—Parents’ Newsletter, Lexington School 
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tousticre \NTERNATIONAL 
WORLD'S FIRST AND OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF ELECTRICAL HEARING AIDS 
P-oudly Presents 
“THE WRIST-EAR’ 
. . . Newest achievement of Acousticon engi- 
neers. A revolutionary instrument designed 
to be worn on the wrist, or in many other 


ways optional to the users. The “WRIST- 
EAR” can be used in conjunction with stand- 
ard Acousticon receivers or with the Acousti- 
con Skin Receiver if hearing loss permits. 
Provides advantages and benefits never before 
possible for the hard of hearing and over- 
comes many of the objections to conventional 
type hearing aids. 


. . . Acousticon cordially invites the hard of 
hearing and those interested in all matters 
relating to the hearing field to see and try 
this new contribution to hearing welfare. A 
free booklet is available on request. 


OTHER ACOUSTICON HEARING AIDS 
BEGIN IN PRICE AT $69.50 


SEE THE ACOUSTICON DEALER IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY OR WRITE TO... 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149TH STREET, JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 
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Harry P. Wareham, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Hearing Society since 1946, 
died Monday afternoon, June 11, at his summer 
home at Westport on Lake Champlain, following 
a heart attack. Prior to moving to Westport May 
25 he had been staying at the Mayflower Hotel in 
the nation’s capital. 

The widely known philanthropic executive was 
born at Maple Grove, Md., in 1883. He is sur- 
vived by six children, all of whom were at his 
bedside when death came. 

Mr. Wareham was the originator of the term 
“Community Chest” and organizer of the first 
municipal campaign of this type in Rochester, in 
1919. At that time he predicted thay “Community 
Chest” would become a household phrase in the 
United States. Today there are more than 1,400 
Community Chests, raising approximately $200,- 
000,000 annually in campaigns conducted along 
the pattern which Mr. Wareham set. 

During the past five years Mr. Wareham de- 
voted himself tirelessly to promoting the objec- 
tives of the American Hearing Society, prevention 
of deafness, conservation of hearing, and rehabili- 
tation of the hard of hearing. This country’s es- 
timated 15 million persons whose hearing is be- 
low par have lost a faithful friend and champion, 
with his passing. 

To the American Hearing Society Mr. Wareham 
brought a lifetime of experience in community 
work, Two accomplishments merit particular at- 
tention: the new name, brief and positive, Ameri- 
can Hearing Society; and direct support from 
Community Chests. It is to be noted that, in 
1945, the American Hearing Society was receiv- 
ing no funds from Community Chests while to- 
day it participates in 57 Community Chests. 

Through his efforts, or acceptance of his advice, 
a number of the Society’s chapters participating 
in local Community Chest funds have obtained 
increased allocations since 1946. 

Mr. Wareham was an Episcopalian and a Ma- 
son. He was a member of the boards of directors 
of the National Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association, the National Information Bureau, 
and the National Health Council. 


Deaf Children with Hearing Children: In 
keeping with the conviction that children learn 
to do by doing, The Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center sponsored and helped plan the 
inclusion of a small group of deaf children as an 
integral part of a regular, well-established nur- 
sery school during the summer of 1950. The re- 
sults of this experiment were described in an 
article by the director of that nursery school, 
Mrs. Nell Warren, in the April issue of the 
Voita Review. 

The results of the first summer program, of 
teaching a deaf child to get along with hearing 
children by letting him participate in a summer 
day nursery, were so successful that The Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center has planned to 
expand the program in 1951. Mrs. Nell Warren is 
again accepting into her nursery those deaf chil- 
dren who are of nursery school age. 

Arrangements have been made to include the 
older deaf youngsters, 544 and over, in the Shaker 
Heights Day Camp program. There will be a spe- 
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cially trained teacher, skilled in understanding 
both normal and deaf children, assigned as ap 
assistant to the supervisor in both the nursery 
and day camp programs. Emphasis will be placed 
upon integration of the handicapped child, 
Thus, step by step, these children will learn ty 
live more effectively with their normally hearing 
contemporaries in real life situations outside the 
actual school environment. It is hoped that this 
will expedite their integration into normal citizep. 
ship as part of a hearing society. Miss Ruth F, 
Bender, Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
will spend some time each week in consultation 
with day camp and nursery supervisors. 

It is being demonstrated that there is an added 
dividend to the benefits received by the deaf child 
in this integrated program, for there is increased 
understanding and wholehearted acceptance of 
deaf children by their hearing contemporaries, 
Further, there is increased understanding and 
support from adults who, for the first time, have 
participated in a program including both deaf 
and hearing children.—Contributed. 


Quota International: For the past several 
years chapters of Quota International have ex- 
pressed their interest in the acoustically handi- 
capped. The Quota Club of Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, probably holds the record for acquainting 
the greatest number of diversified groups of per- 
sons with the educational hazards and triumphs 
of deaf children. Each year, Lois M. Merkel, 
M.D., Quota Club member, borrows from the 
Volta Bureau the Lexington School film, Eyes 
That Hear, as a publicity medium. This spring 
there were eleven showings within twenty-two 
days. Members of four Sunday School classes, 
the Volunteer Fireman’s Auxiliary, the Parent. 
Teacher Association, Pythian Sisters, Salvation 
Army, Woman’s Club, American Legion Auxiliary, 
and the Lady West Rebeccas saw and heard deaf 
children and their teachers and thus attached a 
new and deeper meaning to the words courage 
and perseverance. 

To Dr. Merkel go warmest thanks for what she 
has done as Chairman of the Service Committee 
to help 526 grown-ups to a better understanding 
of the difficulties that beset deaf children, their 
parents, and their teachers. 


Dr. Sherman K. Smith, Head of the School 
of Speech and Oral Education in Tampa, was 
awarded the Science Achievement Medal of the 
University of Tampa at Commencement exercises 
last June. Each year the University recognizes 
the “citizen of the year” in Tampa, and this year 
it chose the field of education. Dr. Smith was 
selected to receive the medal “for his original 
methods of teaching congenitally deaf children” 

an honor not only for Dr. Smith but for the 
education of the deaf. 


Elliott Sisters Retiring: Miss Edwina Elliott 
and Miss Sarah L. Elliott, both active and able 
teachers of the deaf for many years, are retiring 
from the teaching staff of the Rochester Schoo 
for the Deaf. The best wishes of their many 
friends will follow them to their home in Nova 
Scotia. 
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The Hearing Handicapped in Hawaii: The 
Hawaii Educational Review for March 1951 con- 
tains two interesting articles on “Specialized 
Work with the Hard of Hearing.” Mrs. Patsy 
Chun, audiometrist of the Honolulu public 
schools, writes of the class for hard of hearing 
children set up in 1947 at the Royal School in 
Honolulu. Until that date, the Diamond Head 
School took care of the hard of hearing as well 
as of the deaf and the blind, but now the class 
for the hard of hearing is an accepted and inte- 
grated part of the ordinary public school. Group 
hearing aids were donated by the Waikiki Ro- 
tarians, and the children receive special instruc- 
tion in speechreading, speech correction, and 
speech and language development. They are reg- 
istered in regular classes from the first to the 
sixth grade, and participate in all normal class 
activities. 

In the same issue of the magazine, Miss To- 
miko Itokazu describes the hearing conservation 
program for the Island of Hawaii. This is the 
community service project of the Y’s Men’s Club 
of Hilo. The club has purchased a Western Elec- 
tric Audiometer, two Zenith individual hearing 
aids, and a Bell Recorder. It was through the 
interest of the club that the first class for the 
hard of hearing was established in the Hilo Union 
School in 1947. 

In a personal letter, Mrs. Chun writes, “The 
program for the deaf and the hard of hearing 
shows definite signs of growth. More people are 
interested and are offering support. More funds 
and personnel for testing and for preschool teach- 
ing have been requested of the new legislature, 
and seem to be getting more than passing atten- 
tion. A ‘Speech and Hearing Committee’ is now 
studying plans for a complete center to provide 
evaluation of handicaps, medical attention, edu- 
cational services, hearing aid selection, vocational 
guidance and psychiatric analysis. A cross sec- 
tion of representatives of active institutions and 
agencies make up the committee, and interest is 


high.” 


National Hearing Week Broadcasts: 
Among the many radio broadcasts which were 
heard in connection with National Hearing Week, 
May 6-12, was one which was presented over the 
Sewanhaka High School Radio Station in Floral 
Park, New York, by Miss Margaret Dunn and 
Mr. Worthington Gregory. The broadcast was in 
two parts—one an informal skit of pupils talk- 
ing and the other a serious question-and-answer 
program about conservation of hearing. In the 
course of the latter, Miss Dunn put in a “plug” 
for the Volta Bureau and the work it does in 
providing information for parents of children with 
impaired hearing and for others interested in 


this field. 


A New Hearing and Speech Center at 
Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nashville, Tenn., 
will open about September 1, offering medical 
and non-medical rehabilitation facilities for hear- 
ing impaired and speech defective persons. The 
clinic will work in cooperation with Vanderbilt 
Medical School, and its initial clinical and teach- 
ing staff will be composed of two persons holding 
the Doctor’s degree and two, the Master’s degree. 
Dr. Freeman McConnell will head the Center. 
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Special Education, North Carelina 


Recently published were the Proceed. 
ings of the First Annual Special Education 
Conference which was held January 20-2], 
1950, under the sponsorship of the North 
Carolina State Department of Public In. 
struction. Papers presented dealt with 
various phases of education of exceptional 
children, including problems of teaching 
speech defective and hard of hearing chil. 
dren. Dr. Elise Martens of the U. S. Of 
fice of Education was one of the principal 
speakers. Dr. Martens’ retirement, which 
occurred early in 1951, was announced 
recently. 





Heart 
(From page 365) 
remained. Not that it troubled her at 
all, but now and then through the 


months that followed her mind reverted 
to the unexplained word, and she tried 
its application to various possibilities. It 
was kept before her, too, for Sunday by 
Sunday she and Little Sister learned to- 
gether simple Bible verses. So she re- 
iterated, “God is love,” “God is good.” 
“God is not a man;” and she knelt at 
Mother’s knee with Little Sister to say, 
“IT love God. I want to be good. Amen.” 
But after all where and what was God! 

In this period of her development, 
with live interests crowding thick and 
fast upon her, with the discovery that 
the caresses so joyously claimed by Little 
Sister from Father and Mother were not 
only endurable, but even sometimes en- 
joyable when applied to herself, and, 
most of all, with a father and mother 
who understood and helped her, life be- 
came a calmer matter. Storms grad- 
ually became more rare and the passion 
for finding out held full sway. 

One night, after a,day that yielded to 
her research many facts, a joyous bed- 
time romp, and the quiet prayer with 
Little Sister to end it all, there welled 
up in the isolated little heart a new feel- 
ing. There was a clinging touch in the 
good-night hug, and something deeper 
than mere thought of caress in the words, 
“T love you,” spoken to Mother. Then 
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This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 


This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 
possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— 
and better hearing for thousands of potential users. 


As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- 
stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 
markable achievement that has been made in sound 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better 
hearing, better understanding of sounds. 

If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- 
vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, 
insist on the “TOP-twin-tone.” Priced at $215, each,* 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price 
limitation. 


NEW and ORIGINAL 


The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 


“TOP-twin-tone’”’ 


The HEARING AID with 2 Crystal MICROPHONES 
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ae | 
HEARS THRU TOP 
and avoids clothing micro- 
phone scrape, so annoying 
and disturbing. 





BALANCE 
Two Crystal Microphones of- 
fer greater usable sensitivity, 
many possibilities in tone bal- 


ance, 
*Minimum price, not including mold, 
accessories. 


PARAVOX, INC.—2056 East 4th St.—CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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as she lay tucked under the covers 
watching, while Mother went through 


the nightly ceremony of turning up the 
almost-extinguished light for one last, 
“Good night; Good-bye! I love you,” 
her solution of the months’-long mys- 
tery came. A mighty flounce agitated 
the bedclothes, and a beaming small Per- 
son sitting upright in their midst an- 
nounced, slowly and carefully, “I know. 
You—Mother—God!” 

What matter that even yet there must 
be revision! Love as a force had come, 
and associated with its birth had been 
the thought of God. It is Thackeray 
who says, “Mother is the name for God 
in the lips and hearts of little children.” 
Who shall gainsay him? 





Letter 
(From page 363) 

he learn to answer, so again we choose the 
longer but better way. The beginners may 
only be ready to answer very simple ques- 
tions such as “Who gave you that?” “What 
color do you want?” “How many boats 
did we see?” The older children should be 
expected to answer harder questions such 
as “What did you do at Mary’s house?” 
“What happened to Gary?” “What did 
Tommy’s mother give him for his birth- 
day?” Where would you like to go next 
Sunday?” 

We do hope that you will find these sug- 
gestions helpful, and that your summer 
will be a very pleasant one. We are hoping 
to receive at least a few lines from you and 
we should welcome any suggestions you 
may have concerning any aspect of school 
arrangements as they have affected you. 





Molly 
(From page 361) 

and became quite expert. Then, recently, 
her vision began to fail, and she could not 
see well enough to read lips. Her daughter 
remembered that Mrs. Read had learned 
the Morse code years before when she was 
a telegrapher for the Union Pacific Rail- 
way in Kit Carson, Colo. That was sixty- 
five years ago, but Mrs. Read had the code 
at her finger tips still. 

“As soon as we put the telegraph set in 
front of her, it all came back,” said Miss 
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Read when interviewed by the reporter, 
Miss Read herself had to learn the code 
when she began to use it to talk to her 
mother. Mrs. Read at once noticed some. 
thing different about it, and insisted it was 
not the same one she had used on the rail- 
road. It turned out that Miss Read had 
learned the radio code, not the usual Morse 
code, and after sixty-five years Mrs. Read 
detected the difference. 

Mrs. Read uses the telegrapher’s set for 
practice, but when Miss Read talks to her 
mother, she taps the message in code on 
her hand. It requires close concentration 
to transfer to the sense of touch the code 
learned by sound, and then interpret the 
message. 

“Mrs. Read was one of the first young 
women in Kit Carson to work outside of 
the home,” says the reporter. “She tackled 
a job as night telegrapher at the railroad 
station in this frontier town, when the busi- 
est nights could mean only one of two hap- 
penings, either a big cattle shipment, or a 
murder in town. But she has only compli- 
ments for the cowboys among whom she 
worked. ‘The chivalry of those men toward 
me is something you don’t see now, she 
said. One day she married the boss of a 
roundup who arrived to ship cattle, and 
then she retired from telegraphy forever, 
she thought.” 

Here is just another instance to prove 
that a knowledge of the Morse code is a 
very useful thing to have. It has saved 
lives more than once, as, for instance, aid- 
ing rescuers to locate men shut into a mine 
beyond a cave-in. And it has provided 
prisoners in solitary confinement with a 
means of communication. In one of Jack 
London’s books, a story based on fact, two 
prisoners in solitary, widely separated from 
each other, play chess by using the Morse 
code. And now it keeps an old lady from 
being shut entirely away from her world. 
It is wonderful to think that a skill ac- 
quired more than half a century ago should 
still be there to be resurrected at need. 

I suppose most of my readers are on 
vacation now, so here’s wishing everybody 
a good one, whether by train or plane of 
car or bus, and whether in the mountaims 
or at sea or at home painting the wood- 
work. Good times and good hunting! 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty MATHER. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


|. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Communicate 
(From page 352) 


on, in, but, by, beside, inside, outside, 
against, on top of, and underneath. 

4. The weather —hot, cold, raining, 
snowing, hailing, sleeting, windy (discuss 
how the wind blows and what it blows), 
sticky, damp, pretty day, sunshine, chilly, 

5. States of fatigue and health (sick. 
-sick, tired, sleepy, headache, tooth. 
ache, stomachache, earache, fever, good, 
fine, cold, sore feet, sore throat, etc. 

6. Likes and dislikes—what do you like 
to do (eat); what do you not like to do 
(eat) ? 


ness ) 


Conclusion 


Various recommendations have been 
given to guide parents of the school-age 
child with a hearing loss in their endeavors 
to enlarge the child’s language capacity. 
As the parent uses these suggestions she 
or he will come upon other techniques 
which will prove equally helpful. The im 
portant factor is that parents become very 
active and positive in aiding their child to 
overcome his language handicap. 

The parent should proceed as scientifie- 
ally as possible in the therapy if the maxi- 
mum value is to be attained. At the con- 
clusion of each lesson, the parent who aets 
as teacher should evaluate the success or 
non-success of the lesson. Was the lesson 
too long or too short? Was the child prop- 
erly stimulated? Was the material used 
suitable? How much farther has he ad- 
vanced today over yesterday? These ques- 
tions are all variable and depend upon the 
lesson, the individual child, and the parent- 
child relationship. 

At the close of each lesson, the parent 
should enter in a notebook the new words 
and constructions which the child is now 
able to use. Throughout the day, whenever 
feasible, these new words should be spoken 
and used with the child so as to reinforce 
the learning and spread its value. 

As a final word of caution, the parent 
should be careful not to expect too much 
from the child in each lesson, especially at 
the beginning. Short enjoyable lessons 
closely spaced are of more value than long 
lessons at long intervals. Moreover the les 
sons should always be ended in such a way 
as to give satisfaction to the child. He 
should regard them as very pleasurable. 
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Longer Service... 
Fewer Interruptions... 


with the MALLORY MERCURY “A” BATTERY 


This basically different mercury type battery is your 
best bet for continuous, economical performance . . . 
for steady hearing aid power that is uninterrupted 


during the longer service life. 


Originally designed to withstand the rigors of severe 
military radio service, Mallory Batteries have since 
contributed materially to the development of the one- 


piece hearing aid and the reduction in its size. 





Millions of Mallory Batteries have been used in The Mallory 


original equipment and for regular service by satisfied Pocket-Pack 


This handy plastic container 


hearing aid users. This unqualified acceptance is your is ideal for carrying your 

Mallory Batteries in pocket 
or purse. Get one from your 
dealer. 


assurance of continuing satisfaction. 


Check List of Operating Advantages 
‘MALLORY MERCURY “A” BATTERY « 





v¥ LONG LIFE v¥ UNIFORM POWER 
Longer service life than other type bat- Eliminates “fading” . . . requires less fre- 
teries of the same size. quent volume Giciiinae . .. increases 
tube life and efficiency. 


Vv FACTORY-FRESH 
Does not deteriorate while in stock or 
while carried as a spare. Refrigeration is 


NOT required. 


v CORROSION-FREE 
Double-sealed, vented, nickel-clad steel 
cases prevent leakage—assure clean, noise- 
free contact. 
¥ UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE v ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
e Same long life whether used intermittently Long life means low cost of operation 
or continuously. Requires no “rest periods” per hour... plus the convenience of less 
or rotation. frequent changes. 








P.R.MALLORY &CO.iInc. 


ALLOR 





P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 
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Child 
(From page 356) 


the issues of deafness are known has a 
moral obligation to lighten that valley and 
to narrow the lapse of time. Needless 
anxieties must be reduced to an inescapa- 
ble minimum. To do less is to be accom- 
plice to a cruelty that can be removed. It 
is the physcian’s moral obligation to ex. 
plain that the deaf child need not remain 
speechless; that he can be taught to lipread 
and to acquire education and training com- 
mensurate with his natural endowments 
and his opportunities. It is the physician’s 
moral obligation to refer his patient to a 
source of information about educational 
possibilities. 

The resources for the deaf child are not 
everywhere adequate, but they are impres- 
sive. The reader of the VoLtTa REVIEW 
need scarcely be informed upon the ex- 
panding resources available. Not least of 
these is the Volta Bureau itself, where any- 
one can begin his inquiry as to the way in 
which his need can be met. 

During the past fifty years more and 
better schools have been established; pre- 
school training has become a definite part 
of the child’s educational program. More 
and better hearing aids are being manu- 
factured and more so-called deaf children 
are using them than ever before. Tech- 
niques for testing hearing have been im- 
proved and more technicians are being 
trained and placed in speech and hearing 
clinics. Schools and medical centers have 
conducted workshops for parents and par- 
ent-child institutes, which, though brief in 
time, are practical in results. And the John 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles has trained 
parents and young children and extended 
its influence into far corners of the world. 


A Philosophy for the Handicapped 


Deafness is immeasurable misfortune. 
Whether it be greater or less than other 





This FREE 
BOOK 
Showed Me 






I thought I was sen- 
tenced for life in my 
lonely prison of Si- 
lence. But I found new 
hope in an easy-to-read FREE BOOK 
called ‘New Discoveries to Help the Deaf 
Hear.” It told of how a revolutionary new 
“electronic ear” actually hides deafness, 
yet transmits even whispers with startlin 
clarity. Here, was just what I needed! 
Now, I hear again—no straining—no 
effort—yet NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY 
EAR! You, too, can get this helpful FREE 
BOOK just by mailing the coupon. Send 
it in TODAY! 


: Beltone 
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Sz MONO-PAC One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
‘ 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 















Beltone Hearing Aid Co., | 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 

Without cost or obligation, send the l 

valuable FREE booklet of new facts | 

about deafness and how to overcome it. i 
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misfortunes is a question without need of 
discussion. To believe that life with a per- 
sisting handicap cannot be rich and signif: 
cant is to belie the true. 

A little more than thirty years ago in 
this country, a young man wrote an essay. 
The young man was Randolph Bourne. The 
essay was called “A Philosophy of Handi- 
cap. It is included in a volume long out 


of print, “Youth and Life.” Randolph 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 


Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a_ beautiful 
voice, 

(Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice ‘is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four. years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 


“the passing years. It was his thesis that 














THE PARENT’S BOOK SHELF 
A FEW INDISPENSABLES 
YOUR DEAF CHILD: A Guide for Parents 

By Hetmer R. MYKLEBUST $2.50 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE DEAF CHILD 
By Irene anp A. W. G. Ewinc 3.00 


WHAT’S ITS NAME? A Guide to Speech 


and Hearing Development 


By Jean UTLEY 2.00 
LANGUAGE FOR THE PRESCHOOL DEAF 
CHILD 

By Grace Harris LAssMAN 5.50 


Add 12c for each book ordered to cover 
postage and handling. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Bourne was a pitifully deformed 
gifted and sensitive above the vast 
jority of his peers. He died young 
tragically after a career in letters, a ca 
so brilliant that the tragedy deepens 


person handicapped, once he has rec 
nized it, can know beauty and joy 
known to those ordinarily thought to 

more fortunate. It may be said, but m 
truthfully, that this thesis may be aseri 
to a rather shallow sentiment of “mi 
loving company.” It was not that, 
rather a recognition that the human enter 
prise is limitlessly broad and varied and 
that opportunity for joyous, thoughtful 
imaginative, cooperative living may be by 
our conventions too narrowly defined. If 
you have the patience, seek out Randolph 
Bourne and find in him courage both 
stormy and calm, hope both wistful and 
tough, and identity with his fellows both 
critical and sublime. 


A Final Thought for Parents 


The little deaf girl whose fortunes are 
intertwined in my own recently sat across 
my lap, facing me. In order to reach that 
posture she removed from my _ hands a 
book in which the word “philosophy” ap- 
peared in the title. “What,” she said, “is 
phil-os-o-phy?” You will not expect me to 
describe my response. It was _ labored, 
though in her response there was some 
indication that my words were not lost. 
It occurred to me then and from time to 
time since, that Kate may never be able 
to discuss in abstruse terms philosophers 
ever so engaging; nonetheless, it is part of 
my deepening conviction that she will con- 
vey in gay or solemn ways thoughts and 
feelings that without her would ever be 
closed to me. 





Bell 
(From page 349) 
light were they, he would have a violent 


headache which would last all day. At 
such times his hair, which stood up in 4 
mane, lay dejected on his forehead and he 
was a miserable looking object. I have 
known him even to sit up all night to be 
sure to keep an early morning engagement. © 
I had also to see that he was properly 
clothed to address the legislature. On one 
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YOURS...A FULL LIFE 


THROUGH HEARING Open Your Life To The Sounds You Love! 


The voices of family and friends . . . church 
with services ... music... radio—hear them trvy 
... Clearly . . . with Radioear. 
HEARING AIDS! Experience A New Kind Of Hearing 


4 No other hearing aid is like the all-magnetic 
Y Radioear. Radioear restores the happiness of 
Dy hearing. With Radioear, you can easily hear 
Ny Wy, over the phone, anywhere . . . at any time. 
Radioear screens out undesirable noises. . . 
lets you hear those wanted sounds more clearly. 
Radioear is exceptionally quiet. Lovely and 
compact, it gives you super-power or moderate 
power ... adjustable microphone response. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 





SEND COUPON NOW! 


HEARING AID DIGEST! = 
r / E. A. MYERS & SONS 


PITTSBURGH 16, PA. Please send me, with- 
out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 


' 
! 
. 
trustworTAy . help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 
| 
] 
| 
| 
i 





Aids 


Name 





Address 
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LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small! hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range eae $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. aes RY 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
__— FP. O. Box 2044 


_Kinzie Books — 


Seattle 11, Wash. 





A LENDING LIBRARY FOR 
PARENTS 


A Brand New Service 


A Memorial to a Gallant Lady 
W ho Helped a Deaf Boy 


Send stamped and addressed envelope 
for details to 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W 
Washington 7, D. C. 








STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very to complex, clarified visually for 





the deaf child. "Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 
Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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occasion he went at 10 o'clock in the mom 
ing to a New Year's reception at the Whip 
House, to pay his respects to the Presiden 
He was dressed in the striped trousers anf 
high vest of his morning suit, with th 
swallow-tail coat of his evening dress sy 
When he returned home and my mothe 
saw him, she said, “Alec, you didn’t wey 
those clothes at the White House!” J 
heard later that people were heard wonder 
ing if Dr. Bell was trying to start a ney 
fashion in men’s wear. 

My father always had a warm affectil 
for his native Scotland and he loved Can. 
ada, where he spent his summers anf 
where he is buried, but for the Unite 
States he had a passionate devotion. ff 
was immensely proud of being a natural 
ized American citizen. He used to say 
me, “You can’t help being an American; 
you were born that way—but I chose toh 
a citizen of the United States of America” 





More Television 
(From page 347) 


and spoken to him. The children acted # 
if they had participated in a television show 
many times before. 

“During the next week, the Department 
received innumerable calls remarking about 
the telecast. Several children were brought 
to the school for examination as a result 
The parents had known there was a school 
for the deaf but had been reticent to ask 
about it. Now, five months later, when itis 
mentioned that we work with deaf and han 
of hearing children, people comment that 
they saw and enjoyed the program on TV. 
Some admit that they had not realized be 
fore that there are children who are deal 
or that deaf children can be taught to talk 

“It is my opinion that television is 4 
wonderful new realistic medium of visual 
education for deaf children for which ther 
has been no substitute. As our stations de 
velop more and_ better educational pro 
grams, our children will have increasét 
stimulation and new broadened horizons. 


Good for the Preschool Age 


In view of Miss Miller’s enthusiasm, per 
haps it may be concluded that at the pre 
school level, control of time spent 
choice of TV programs is not yet a pr 
lem in the home! Parents who were que 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 

















High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 





MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 














NEW LESSONS IN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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tioned by Miss Miller report, on the whole 
that they feel their-children benefit fro, 
TV. Only one mother reported that hy 
son “isn’t interested in it at all. He play 
outside most of the day.” Most mother 
commented on the children’s heightened jy. 





terest in music as a result of TV. Typ 
of the parents’ comments is the followj 

“We definitely have noticed the h 
has given Nathan. He enjoys most ; 
the programs, especially the children’s 
grams such as Super Circus, etc. He 
also taken a great deal of interest in 
and imitates playing the violin and y 
and other instruments. He loves to try} 
tap dance, and does a fair job of imitatiig) 
He also likes westerns and all talent pp 
grams, such as Ted Mack’s Amateur He 
and he also enjoys the Quiz Kids. [ 
sure Nathan has learned a lot more 
we have had TV in our home.” 














Attitudes 
(From page 346) 


vision. It doesn’t hurt my eyes. I cankt 
the lips very well. 
I like television better than the movi 
MaArIoN 
My favorite program is “Your Show @ 
Shows.” 
I get tired of band music on the tele 
vision. 
It does not hurt my eyes. 
I can read the lips very well. 
I like the television better 


movies. 


than the 


—HELENE BIHLA 


“Howdy Doody” is my favorite pr 
gram. Yes, many times I get tired of tee 
vision. It doesn’t hurt my eyes often. | 
can read the lips often. I like the movit 


better than television. 
—MIcHAL MANOR 


My favorite program is “Stars of Cal 
anadae.” 
No, I don’t get tired of television. 
No it does not hurt my eyes. 
Sometimes I read the lips. 
I like television better than the movies. 
—Lita BENUN 


My favorite program is “Broadway Opé 


House.” 
Sometimes I get tired of television. 
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THE EASTER STORY 


read from the Bible by Miss Elberta Pruitt, M.A. 


is heard for the first time by eight children, at the first session of non-sectarian 
Sunday School, designed especially for the acoustically handicapped. 








THEY HEARD THE EASTER STORY! 


Eight children between the ages of 8 and 11, heard the Easter story for the first time in their lives. 
The youngsters, all beyond the range of a wearable aid, were present on Easter morning for the formal 
opening of this electronic Sunday School especiaily designed for them. Although only one had ever at- 
tended Sunday School before, they all knew what to do. They sat quietly and listened to the age old 
story of hope. 


They were able to listen comfortably because the Sunday School is equipped with an IDEAL T-! Auditory 
Training Unit, together with 10 microphones and ten sets of dynamic headphones each with binaural 
adjustment. Each of the children has had previous auditory training on the identical equipment in 
Chicago’s Public Schools. 


Visit the Sunday School at Irving Park Baptist Church, when in Chicago. 


For clear, crisp, NATURAL sound even at high intensities, for individual at home or in 
school, or any size group IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment is the professional tool of 
outstanding and proven performance, and enables the users to enjoy more comfortable lis- 
tening. Thus auricular and academic training becomes a pleasure to all participants, which 
naturally speeds progress. 


Write for folder ‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing” 


IDEAL Auditory Training Unit 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
116 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 











FOR BETTER HEARING 


The telephone amplifier is an attach- 
ment that increases the sound volume 
of voices you hear on your telephone. 
With it, the hard of hearing can enjoy 
normal telephone reception. You can 
arrange for a trial at your 
nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lesons $4 plus 25c postage 
The Nitchie School of Lipreading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





330 East 63rd Street 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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My eyes do not hurt. 

I can read the lips a little. 

I like television better than the movig 
—BARBARA SOLDNgR 


My favorite program is “Ranger Jo’ 

I don’t get tired of television. 

No, it does not hurt my eyes. 

| can’t read the lips because someting 
they talk rather fast. 

| like television better than the movi 
because we don’t have to pay for the tee 
vision programs. 

—LouIseE BEAUMIER 





Television 


(From page 345) 
















entertainment, the whole world of ins 
tion and fun supplied by the radio, ¢ 
to the deaf through television. They 
even understand the news through lip 
ing as the announcer speaks. They are 
a part of the family audience at football 
games and at the World Series—no lo 
left out of anything happening in 
homes.” 


Two 
(From page 344) 


he will be far more ready for speech lessois 
and for nursery school experience thank 
is now. 

There are other things you can dol 
sides talking to him. You can make hip 
a part of the family life, give him smal 
jobs to do around the house, and praix 
him when he does them well. Put the silve 
drawer on a chair and let him sort the st 
ver after a meal and put the knives ail 
forks and spoons in their proper compat 
ments. Let him hand you the clothespi 
when you are hanging up the clothes, ail 
let him sort and pair socks and stocking 
when you put the laundry away. T 
him to notice differences and_similaritié 
of color, form, and size. There are book 
and lessons that will give you ideas # 
doing this, and you can do it right ther 
at home. 

The talking can go on all day, and it a 
be done in three different ways, for betltt | 
understanding, and for variety. Sometiiit 
hold your little boy or girl in your am} 
and sing or talk close to his-—or her—@#] 
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“udivox announces a hearing aid advance of 
merest to every hard-of-hearing person. The 
yAudivox Super 67, based on Bell Telephone 
eal laboratories designs, now incorporateselectronic 
nvations to bring you better hearing than 


vere. You'll hear better in quiet or.in noisy 
es... in crowded restaurants .. . in group 
wnversations. ‘The new Super 67 provides greater 
power for those who need it, new ability to hear 
and understand without strain. 


“Modern Miracle’’ Receiver 


he 1951 Audivox Super 67 retains all the won- 
ful advantages of last year’s popular model, 
inluding the tiny ‘‘modern miracle’’ receiver. 
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AUDIVOX ANNOUNCES ITS 
NEW / 95] SUPER 67 HEARING AID 


Engineered to help you hear 


understand better 





noticeable even when worn in the ear. Or it can 
be hidden directly behind the ear, with a short, 
hardly visible, connecting tube. 


Wider Frequency Range 


The Super 67, with its tiny receiver, covers a 
frequency range that is far wider—and it repro- 
duces more overtones—than any other aid known 
to Audivox. Yet it is so small and light that size 
is no longer a problem. 


Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
furnish full details about the new 1951 Super 67. 
(You’ll find him listed under “‘Hearing Aids’ in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
‘“‘Audivox Hearing Aids’ or ‘“Western Electric 











. This little receiver is so tiny that it is scarcely Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail the coupon below. 

hin 

* 

mal 
ait] To Users of the 1950 Super 67—If you purchased a 1950 Super 67 recently, Audivox 
ive] believes it only fair that you, too, benefit from these engineering advances. Consequently, 
si} Audivox has arranged with the dealer from whom you purchased the aid to incorporate 

aw these innovations at no cost to you. This work will be done as rapidly as we can supply 

at | parts to our dealers. 

pits 

EEE lll 7 
ne: FREE BOOKLETS 

a AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. V-8 l 
tie 259 West 14th Street, New York 11,N.Y. | 
ols Please send me, without obligation, | 
a more details about the new 1951 Audi- 

ere qi uU ivox vox Super 67. Also wre nett free I 

Eiko aT 1 booklet on the causes of deafness. | 

8 Sup er 67 | TOMMOS, <0 0 sc vc coho nedssc 00 gieweeas senrg 
He | 

nes THE “MODERN MIRACLE” RECEIVER | Addrees........-..eeeseeeres ener eereeeees | 
AProduct of Audivox, Inc., Successor to SM ee ite Mile cx. l 
 Westery Electric HEARING AID DIVISION To SN RAP SS ies TEE ES sini 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIPREADING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 





Special Department for Children 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 





Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Speech Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8S. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 







































TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, MDlinois 
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Don’t try to make the child hear or unde 
stand, just talk or sing quietly, in a nornj 
tone of voice. The best time to do this} 
just before bedtime or naptime. It hely 
the child to relax and he is more receptiy 
at this time. At other times, sit in front ¢ 
a mirror hung low on the wall, with you 
child sitting or standing beside you a 
watching you in the mirror. Talk towar 
the mirror, with your lips only a few inchs 
from his ear. He will see you, and he ma 
hear you, and he will enjoy the combin 
tion. Show him a toy dog, and say, “Th 
dog says ‘bow-wow. ” You may be sw 
prised to find him coming back with @ 
approximation of “bow-wow.” It may 
without voice, but he knows what you said 
and what you meant. 

Keep on with this talking and with you 
own learning. Then, in six or eight months 
or a year, when your baby is older and 
stronger, when he has learned some lip 
reading and language, when you yoursel 
have grown accustomed to his deafness ani 
accepted it and are learning how to ded 
with it, start looking around for a teacher 
or a school. 

Parents go to extraordinary length 
sometimes, in their determination to obtain 
speech for their deaf children. I know d 
one case where a young couple rented thei 
home to strangers and moved in with it 
laws in order to get money to provide 
speech lessons for their two-year-old; and 
the mother is taking him on a long bus tp 
twice a day, three times a week, across 4 
large city, so he can spend an hour andé 
half in a nursery school for the deaf. | 
know of another case where parents have 
sent their two-year-old daughter to live 
with her grandparents, because there is # 
nursery school for the deaf in the tow! 
where the grandparents live. The little git 
is nervous and insecure, wets her pants, has 
temper tantrums. Perhaps this would be 
true even if she were with her mother, bit 
these manifestations indicate that some 
thing is wrong with the situation, 4 
speech lessons are not worth the price. 

Wait. Wait, and think and learn, até 
have faith. There are times when immedi 
ate action is necessary, and there are time 
when it is necessary to think and under 
stand before you act. And when you a 
dealing with a two-year-old child thinking 
and understanding are very important. 
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otain , 
a Oral Educational Program 
ws An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
their exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
1 il admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
vide through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
al pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
‘ 27 members. 
{np There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
S$ a foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
id 3 according to age and educational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
Lg live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
rave tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 
live Teacher Education Department 
is a Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
" apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
" of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
girl course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
has chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 
be Professional Materials 
but Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
me: by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
ind Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
ind Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
di by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
- Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
: Series I Four charts of 12 stories each - $13.50 series 
e Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
ure Series III Myths $10.00 series 
ng Series I, II, III $38.50 set 
For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED for September 1951, trained teachers of 
deaf and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools 
of Compton, California. Very desirable location, mid- 
way between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to 
Miss Margaret Davison, Assistant Superintendent, Edu- 
cational Services, 604 South Tamarind Street, Compton 
3, California. 


EXPERIENCED teacher of deaf, qualified in speech 
method for Nursery and Preschool, desires position in 
New England area. Will consider private tutoring. 
Apply Box G-4, Volta Review. 








WANTED: Audiologist experienced in teaching pre- 
school children with hearing impairments. Salary range 
—$3600-$4500. Dr. Jack Sabloff, Delaware State Board 
of Health, Dover, Delaware. 


WANTED in September 1951 — Two experienced 
teachers of the deaf for primary and elementary grades. 
Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, 
Penna. 








WANTED: Primary oral teacher, pleasant teaching 
conditions. Apply Box D-13, Volta Review. 













































Children’s Audiograms in 
Relation to 


Reading Attainment 
By SIBYL HENRY 
I. Introduction to and Investi- 
gation of the Problem 
II. Analysis and Interpretation 
Ill. Discussion, Summary, and 


Conclusions 


64 pp. Paper Bound 


Reprinted from Journal of 
Genetic Psychology 


75 CENTS PER COPY 


plus 5c for mailing 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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AND: 


The three children of the Hilton family haf 
been filled with anticipation over the expecta 
arrival of a new addition to the group. One mon. 
ing when they came down to breakfast, Mothe 
was not to be seen anywhere. Finally the father 
came in. “Well, children, you have a little baby 
brother.” There were loud exclamations of ap. 














proval. “We want to see him, Daddy,” they 
begged. “Please Daddy!” He _ explained they 


would have to wait a bit; that Mother still had 
him at the hospital. The smallest daughter was 
disgusted at this information. “At the hospital!” 
she sniffed. “A fine brother—only a day old and 
already they’ve had to take him to the hospital” 


The man from Boston was making a tour of 
the country and had reached Texas. He heard 
plenty about the wonders of the State and its 
people. One Texan in particular boasted a 
length of the heroes of the Alamo who, almost 
alone, held off whole armies. “I'll bet you never 
had anybody that brave in New England,” he 
suggested. “Well,” said the man from Boston, 
reflectively, “there was Paul Revere.” “Paul Re 
vere?” repeated the Texan. “Wasn't he the fel 
low who ran for help?” 


The worried mother had come to the doctor's” 
office to talk about her son. He wasn’t acting 
naturally, she said, as she went on to tell about 
his eccentricity. “But, madam,” said the doctor, 
when he finally managed to get in a word, “dent 
you think the boy’s actions are just a matter of 
heredity?” The woman rose from her chair in 
indignation. “I want you to understand, doctor, 
she said firmly, “that there’s never been the slight- 
est trace of heredity in my family!” 


An elderly, farmer-looking man came up 1 
the counter in the super-super drug store and 
peered at the clerk. “Ain’t you the young feller 
that sold me this stuff yisterday, saying it was 
toothpaste?” he asked, displaying a partly empty 
tube. “Why, yes,” said the clerk. “Any com- 
plaint?” “I should say I have,” said the farmer. 
“T tried this stuff for half an hour this morning, 
and it just won’t make my teeth stick in. It aint 
paste at all!” 


Bootblack: “Shine your shoes so you can see 
your face in them, mister?” 

Man (gruffly): “No.” 

Bootblack: “Don’t blame you.” 


“No,” said the club wit, “I never said he was 
conceited. All I said was that if I could buy him 
at my price and sell him at his own, I’d make 
a darn good profit.”—Financial Post 


Some of us believe that genius is inherited; 
others have no children.— William M. Stephens ® 
Country Gentleman. 





